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A PUPIL ACTIVITY 


PROGRAM 


that meets modern tendencies in educa- 
tion and makes possible better teaching. 


THE 
STANFORD 
SPELLER 


by John C. Almack and 
Elmer H. Staffelbach 


This is a textbook incorporating the fea 
tures of a workbook and spelling pad which 
teaches spelling through pupil-activity. It 
provides, in a unique, fascinating way, 
training in pronunciation and the use of 
words. For Grades two to eight. 


Although it is just new this year, already 
more than 500 cities have placed their Fali 


orders. 
The interesting and complete facts are 
available. Just address Dept. D... and 


Please state your position. 


LAIDLAW 
BROTHERS 


320 East 2ist St. 36 West 24th 
Chicago New ao 

133 First St. 

San Francisco 


SILVER, BURDETT 
AND COMPANY 


New York Newark 

















Typical Comments on 


Craig PATHWAYS 
IN SCIENCE 


“Certainly the finest piece of work yet done. It 
is not only a rich course in science but a splendid 
reading program.” 


“Science readers by such authors in collabora- 
tion, graded as to sequence, based on developing 
interest, built on previous knowledge, checked 
for vocabulary, well illustrated. attractively 
bound, can hardly fail to be successful.” 


“Up-to-date and interesting material which is 
keenly portrayed by lifelike pictures.” 


“So far outrank anything else in the field that 
mention of comparison is unnecessary.” 


ond dle 
and Company 


Beston New York Chicago Atlanta 
Dailas Columbus San .Franc'sco 
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MUSIC OF MANY LANDS AND PEOPLES 


McConathy - Beattie - Morgan 


A new music book for seventh, eighth 
and ninth years with: 

Art songs and folk songs — choruses 
grouped into 14 significant units of 
work — beautiful illustrations — 
correlations with history, literature, 
and geography — a dance correlation 
— correlation with the instrumental 
program — historical and interpreta- 
tive notes. 


THE MUSIC HOUR — ONE-BOOK COURSE 


McConathy - Miessner - Birge - Bray 


One- and two-room schools can now 
enjoy the same musical advantages 
so richly provided in the complete 
course. 224 pages. List, $.84. 


Boston Chicago 
San Francisco 
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BOOK’S 
ECONOMY 

AND TECHNIQUE 
OF LEARNING 


Are you looking for a method that 
will help you to teach and enable 
your pupils to learn at a minimum 
expenditure of time and energy? 
This book presents a complete ex- 
planation of the learning process in 
non-technical terms and supplies a 
method that may be immediately 
used by teachers in their classroom 
work. It treats every problem from 
the standpoint of the learner. It 
gives an entirely new treatment of 
the levels upen which learning may 
take place, which has been pro- 
nounced a master stroke in the in- 
terpretation of the learning process. 


AND COMPANY 


Boston New York CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
DaALLAs LONDON 
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Freshen the Reading Course | Providence 


4 NEWSON | Inventory Test in 
|| | READERS |, Music 


ALLEN-BUTTERFIELD-TULLY 








i For Grades One - Six 
<= One of the few really valid tests of pub- 


ouped ji its i s ; 
Grouped in unit of interest lic school music as taught in grades 4 to 


. x Build the library habit 9. Used at the beginning of the term, it 
a | Cards, W orkbooks, and Manuals will help discover problems of learning and 
es if desired teaching and thus point the way toward 


improved instruction. It permits a fine 


a analysis of individual pupils’ accomplish- 
i GOOD ment according to the several types of work 
— tested. 
COMPANIONS ming 

with all directions, $1.10 net 
For Grades One - Three 
~\ 
Social Science material a6 
Literature, old and new XY 
Wide variety of information WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Home Office: Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


NEWSON & COMPANY 14 Beacon Street, Boston 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


72 Fifth Avenue 2300 Prairie Avenuc Also Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 


New York, N. Y¥. Chicage, Ilinol« 









































The Howe-Kyte Diagnostic Record of Teaching 


f The Howe-Kyte Diagnostic Record of Teaching serves primarily as a 
constructive means for improving teachers’ efficiency. It can be used 
by any superior officer to aid student teachers, beginning teachers, weak 
teachers, and even superior teachers, in becoming more skillful in their 
work. A teacher also can make use of the card in self-analysis, self- 
criticism, and self-improvement. 


25 Diagnostic Cards $.80 
Manual of Directions $.10 
Set of ten Manuals $.80 


The Cleveland English Composition 
and Grammar Test 


This test, for grades 7 to 12, is composed of the following ten parts: 
Identification; Common Errors; Rules; Personal Pronouns; Abbreviations; 
Functions; Prefixes, Suffixes; Composition; Choices; and Terms for Words. 
The test is based upon a composite of courses of study of leading schools 
i in Ohio and has been administered to 120,000 pupils in Ohio. In packages 
, containing 25 Tests, 1 Manual, 1 set of Keys, 1 Tabulation Sheet. 


Forms A and B. Per package, $.50 net. 
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Clapp-Young Self-Mar king Tests, BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS 
They score themselves. oe ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Character and 
Personality Tests 








Our latest series of tests developed in con- 
nection with the Character Education In- 
quiry under the leadership of Professor 


Hugh Hartshorne. 


Twenty-three tests of 


Moral Knowledge 
Opinion 

Conduct 
Reputation and 
Background 


Write today for a free descriptive circular 


of these tests. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


347 Madison Avenue, New York 






















NEW YORK'S 
BIGGEST VALUE 


© FINE ROOM 44 BATH e 


50 


SINGLE 


OO 
DOUBLE 


A modern, new hotel located in heart of 
New York, 100 feet West of Broadway 
yet quiet and cool. Each room has 
bath, circulating ice water, electric fan, 
Beauty-rest mattresses, exceptional 
furnishings and atmosphere. 


Hotel 
Piccadilly 


227 WEST 45% ST. NEW YORK 
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PRINCIPLES OF 
AMERICAN 


SECONDARY -_— 
SRRRNRRCRLA RENAME SF 


EDUCATION 








By 
EpGar M. Drarer, Ph.D. Octavo, 
and 549 pages 


ALEXANDER C. Roserts, Ph.D. 





Price, $2.25 











This up-to-date text sorts out. organizes and 


presents in readily understood language the 
information that the student who is prepar- 
ing for the profession of teaching ought to 
know. 


The book is intended for use in courses on 
principles of secondary education, intro- 
ductory courses in education, and courses in 
high school problems. 

It covers the whole field of secondary edu- 
cation, including the junior high school and 
the junior college; and contains many fresh 
and significant discussions of frequently 
debated topics. 

This is one of the volumes in The Century 
Studies in Education series, of which W. I, 
Uhl, Ph.D., is general editor. 




















THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicage, Ul. 





ENTERTAINMENT 
EDUCATION 
Authorities everywhere agree thot 
the most successful presentation of 


educational facts is through the me- 
dium of the motion picture. 


SHOW THE STUDENT 


SECRETS 
NATURE 


SPECIALLY PRICED FOR SCHOOLS 


Photo-microgiaphy and high speed 
reproduction combine to make this 
series of twelve one-reel studies of 
plant, animal, fish and insect life 
vastly entertaining as well as effec- 
tively instructional. 


NEW ENGLAND DISTRIBUTORS 
FOR POWERS PICTURES 
Harry Segal 42-A Melrose St., Boston 


THERE ARE POWERS EXCHANGES IN 18 
CITIES. WRITE OR WIRE 


POWERS PICTURES 


723 Tth Ave., N. Y. City Room 1102 
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What’s Within 


Tattered textbooks are get- 
ting on the nerves of school 
folks, these days; likewise the 
nerves of publishers. Every- 
body knows the time will come 
when fresh books will be or- 
dered. But when? Read what 
a book man thinks of the pros- 
pect — Page 542. 

~~ 


Principal Everett V. Perkins, 
of Augusta, knows what to ex- 
pect of his teachers. They 
know, too, for he handed them 
a clear-cut statement at the 
opening of school. We pass it 
along to you on Page 544. 

a. 


Again the Widow is advised 
by our readers. Though she 
will have to make her own de- 
cision, aided by her son and 
daughter, she can’t say these 
counselors have shirked their 
duty or overlooked any essen- 
tial factor of the problem. 
Page 545 begins the ending of 
this lively forum. 

a 

Is there a “mob mind” in ed- 
ucation? M. M. Guhin thinks 
there is. Mr. Guhin may have 
let his axe swing a trifle far. 
But no one is going to take of- 
fence surely; and independence 
needs frequent re-declaring. 
“This Epidemic of Idea-ocity” 
appears on Page 546. 

o 


Every one who is, has met, 
or hopes to become a live, in- 
spiring teacher, will appreciate 
Professor Lewis H. Chrisman’s 
“Teaching — Quick or Dead?” 
Maybe some half-dead teach- 
ing can be quickened into life 
by this article. Page 548. 

— 


Radio has not quite found 
itself, educationally. Some 
critics believe it is looking in 
the wrong direction. C. H. 
Moore sets forth his views in a 
forceful statement on Page 
550, “Radio More Than a Com- 
modity.” 

a 


Superintendent Tobin of 
Cook County, Illinois, has suc- 
ceeded in unlocking pupil ener- 
gies to a marked degree and 
helping them to focus those 
energies on desirable objec- 
tives. David J. Heffernan 
sketches the achievement plan 
from the standpoint of one who 
has helped to create and direct 
it. “Awakening Pupil Am- 
bitions” starts on Page 552. 


THE PUBLISHERS, 
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The New High School English 


Creative Writing - The Story Form, $1.00 


By MABEL L. ROBINSON and HELEN HULL 





Creative Writing of Verse - A Constructive Study of Poetry, $1.00 





By H. AUGUSTUS MILLER, Jr. 


HESE books are designed to teach the creative 
writing now being demanded for high schools 
by the Report of the National Council of English 


Teachers and by the various State and City Courses 
of Study. 


They are intended to follow the more elemen- 
tary treatment of English Composition in the early 
years and to give the pupil an opportunity to apply 
the rules of mechanical correctness to composition 
projects that will especially appeal to him. 








This new emphasis upon the creative side re- 
flects the most approved ideas now being practiced 


by progressive teachers. 


The work incidentally does much to sharpen 
the pupil’s critical sense. 





— ——_—____—_ 
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Editorials — % sete 


Useless Speculation 
EW political addresses thus far have had 
any appreciable influence for or against 
any leading candidate. 

No scientist has staked his reputation in an 
explanation of the cause of thunder. It is re- 
garded simply as a noise, harmless and _ useless. 

Lightning is fairly well understood as a scien- 
tific action, but absolutely inexplicable in its local 
activity. 

California rarely has more than one real light- 
ning storm in a year. Florida usually has ninety- 
six tempests in a year, and South Africa expects 
200 electric storms in a year. Why this discrep- 
ancy no scientist has ventured to explain. 

It is amusing to read the explanations of the 
causes assigned for what will happen on Novem- 
ber 8. There will be lightning effects in each sec- 
tion of the United States. 

There will be an equal amount of noise accom- 
panying the lightning in each section for each 
cause, but which civic, economic and social influ- 
ence will take effect no one will know thirty days 
before the election. 

It is useless for any one to indulge any hope on 
the personal or party outcome of the election of 
November 8. There is a liability of a deciding 
factor entering into the situation within the last 
thirty days. 

Relatively few people have any one decisive issue 
in mind. There are civic, economic and social situa- 
tions that may change suddenly, any one of which 
can affect a million votes in a short time. 


The Sin of Suspicion 
USPICION is exceptionally sinful in the 
present emergency. Civic, economic, and 
social restlessness are the worst causes of sus- 
picion. The uncertainty accompanying restlessness 
makes suspicion inevitable. 

Restlessness is a nervous disease, and suspicion 
is the first demonstration of this pernicious ner- 
vous disorder. 

Traditional teaching has been liable to exhaust 
the nervous energy of teachers. Suspicion is the 
chief cause of modern suicides and it is filling our 
hospitals and asylums with good people who are in 
a worn-out condition. 

Suspicion creates whispering campaigns, pro- 
fessionally and _ politically. 
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Winship 
An Enterprising Dean 


N AN extended tour through the South one 
()* rf interesting experiences was meeting 
Dr. Edwin Scott, dean of the Georgia College 
at Ft a former resident of Cambridge, 
Massachusetis, a graduate of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. With Frank A. Waugh he 
established the first summer session of the State 
College. He personally created the first Stat 
\gricultural School. His two years in this school 
at Petersham revealed a foresight and enterprise 
that commanded universal appreciation which re 
sulted in his being chosen as a member of the 
facuity of the college at Milledgeville, Georgia, 
where he has been professor and dean from the 
first. 

Dr. Scott has been a leader through all the 
reorganizations of the college. He is one of the 
South’s distinguished educators. 

Dr. Scott is an active participant in various 
associations of the South, and is also a recog- 
nized leader in education in various states. In 
Georgia he is president of many state associa- 
tions, a member of the Board of Trustees of col- 
leges and other organizations. Locally, he has 
been active in civic, economic and social interests 
He has been president of the Kiwartis Club for 
several years, president of the County Building 
and Loan Company that has already created a 
fund for the building of homes. 

Among the notable achievements of the State 
College at Milledgeville are the dormitory and the 
dining-room services which produce a profit of 
some twenty thousand dollars a year, which has 
been used in the erection of several buildings, 
among which is a new library building, costing 
more than fifty thousand dollars. The total cost 
of the building will be paid by various profitable 
services of the college. 

It is refreshing to find a Massachusetts man a 
leader in so many ways and serving the South in 
such an emergency as the World Crisis has pro- 
duced. 

a oe 


Miss Betty Goodykoontz 
HE Assistant United States Commissioner 
of Education, Miss Betty 
nas greater official responsibility for education 


Goodykoontz, 


than any one in this capacity has ever had. There 
are more schools, teachers, and more pupils in 
American schools today than ever before. There 
are more problems, more vexatious situations, 
more expenses, less money, more troubles. 
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Added to her unprecedented official responsibili- 
ties Miss Goodykoontz was asked to tell a Boston 
daily paper how civics and political science had 
produced deflation and depression, and how to 
have 30,000,000 school children and youths who 
start a 
political science that would rescue civilization from 


would new school year learn civies and 


the effect of four years of world depression, whick 
statesmen, scientists, and economists had been un 


able to check. 


Miss Goodykoontz _ satisfied the Boston 
daily paper that every situation can be met 
promptly, scientifically, economically and _ philo 


sophically by the teaching of civics and _ political 
science to thirty million children and youths in the 


public schools this year. 


eee 
Pete W. Ross of Point Loma # 
HIRTY years ago when San Diego and 


vicinity were at the peak of fame as the 


rendezvous of more men and women famous for 
flavors, 


the 


streaks and strains of genius of various 
Pete W. San 


spirit of the Holbecks of 


Diego with 


( Yhio, 


inoculated 


Ross 
Lebanon, under 
whose magic spell American education produced 
a variety of professional institutions that dis- 
covered ways and means of promoting high speed 
in the development of talent and in securing 
exceptional results. 

Aiter twenty-eight years Pete Ross retires from 
the Poimt Loma high school of San Diego, one of 
the famous high schools of the Pacific Coast. 

We knew him in Ohio, and have enjoyed his 
friendship from the day he began his career in 
California, and we shall enjey his acquaintance so 
long as our lives are spared. 


. 7 7 
John Lund at Newton 
NE of 


England in 


New 


culminated in 


the most dramatic incidents in 
many a year 
September when John Lund, who had been super- 
intendent of schools of Norwalk, Connecticut, for 
seven years, became superintendent of schools at 
Newton, Massachusetts, to which position he was 
elected more than five months ago. 

Newton has paid the city of Norwalk an unpre- 
cedented compliment. It is revealed that education 
in Norwalk is of the people, by the people, and for 
the people in a wonderful way. 

Nothing 
the 


public or by any organization or interest, that is 


is said or done for the teachers, for 


schools or for the children or youth, by the 
not heartily endorsed by the people in their organ 
ized activity. 

The business men, the lawyers, the bankers, 
the 
the welfare groups, the women’s organizations and 
the 
and 
feature of education that is to be acted upon. 
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clergymen, the physicians, the literary men, 


public, parochial and private school teachers 


officials meet as a unit to consider every 


Nothing is done for education in 


interest of any reed or caste 
e* ee 


The University Campus 


YHE university’s great problem is to establish 


is primarily im the 


the length and breadth of its campus 


The one-room school has learned that its campus 


is not the school room nor the school yard It 
must educate the family and the neighborhood, 
the young and the old. 

The taxpayers insist that the one-room school 
must make a definite return to the taxpayers of 


the district. 

The pulpit and the press, the politician and th 
Statesman demand that the country school and the 
elementary city school shall pay the taxpayer by 
the behavior, thrift, and health of all the boys 
and girls. 

President Tigert of the University of Florida is 
the [ 
university, and it is paying the taxpayers of the 


making the state of Florida campus of the 
state civically, economically, and socially. 


Kvery college and university must know the 


length and breadth of its campus, and it must 


make a specific return to its taxpayers if it 
receives any public money. 

It must also make a definite return to the repu- 
tation of the philanthropists if their fortune is the 
promoter of its fame. 

The college and the university must make a 
definite return in benefit to a religious denomina- 
tion whose reputation and contributions have high 
significance in its success. 

eee 
Horsepower Education 
HE world crisis is creating entirely new 
veins in education, but it is not ignoring 
the phraseology of traditions. 

The new commercial dawn in Russia has already 
created hydro-electric power greater than the pos- 
sible combined power of Niagara Falls and Muscle 
Shoals, but it measures this new achievement in 
nullions of “ horsepower.” 

It is sublimely ridiculous to think of harnessing 
millions of horses to any enterprise, but when 
steam was first used industrially it was impossible 
to make business adopt the new power. To convince 
business that steam was a real usable power, the 
inventor or discoverer chose a definite industrial 
achievement and then demonstrated the number 
of horses that could develop an equal power. 
traditionalists to 


There was no 


‘ 


way for ques- 


tion the “horsepower” of steam, and that stan- 
dard has prevailed from the first use of any power 
greater than that of a horse traveling in the cir- 
cumference of a circle at the end of a pole. 

The “ prestige” of scholarship will be retained 
in education even when education is learning to 
live in the reign of the modern microscope, tele- 
scope, stethoscope, and electroscope. 

Prestige is merely the horse power of education. 
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Coals to Newcastle 


N A certain boys’ last 
silver cups were 


offered as 
for the best all-around 


camp, summer, two 


prizes. One 


was camper, the other 
for the best athlete. 


both 


The same boy was awarded 


trophies. This occurred fact 


that another boy had done about equally well in 


despite the 
athletics and could have been given the athletic 
cup without injury to any one’s sense of justice. 

In a high school a boy was elected president of 
his class in freshman year, and was re-elected the 
the This 
student fitted for this office, or 
who No 


some other members of the class had de- 


next vear and next. was not because 


he was the only 


the only could have 


doubt 


one been elected. 
veloped into abler, more acceptable leaders than 
the boy who had chanced to win the votes in his 
freshman year when the students hardly knew 
one another. 

The massing of honors upon a single individual 
is not good for that individual, nor is it good for 
individuals who 
the 
inent which responsibility supplies. 


other are equally worthy and 


could utilize opportunities for self-develop- 


Some student government organizations, and 
some heads of schools and colleges, have given 


thought to this problem and have adopted simple 


expedients to prevent one person “ crabbing ”’ all 


the honors. “ No student may at the same time 
hold more than one major office in the college.” 
is the way one group of undergraduates has 
ruled—possibly as a result of faculty suggestion. 
“No student shall be eligible to succeed himself 
as president (or other important officer) ” would 
be another good rule for general adoption where 
student officers are to be chosen. 

And 


or any one with educational aim or concept may 


where teachers or executives of schools 


have a hand in the bestowing of awards—why not 
make them 
accomplish their utmost good in encouraging the 


pass these around in a manner to 


greatest number? 
For nothing so discourages effort as the beliet 
that “it’s all in the bag anyway.” 
eee 


Why Schools Spend Money 
4) HROWING stones at education is a favorite 


indoor sport, these times. Constructive 


criticism always should be welcomed by those 


who have as their responsibility the directing of 
the schools; but these and their 
associates in the teaching profession are rightly 


same directors 


indignant at the broadsides of loose accusation 
now being hurled at them. 

Those who raise the loudest outcry against the 
so-called “frills and fads” of present-day educa- 
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berated the 


schools for confining themselves to a narrow field 


tion arc the very ones who once 
of studies which did not fit the needs of all! 

The curriculum has been expanded in answet 
to insistent demands 


the 


It so happens that some of 


newly introduced subjects are vastly more 


expensive to set up and teach than was the case 
with subjects already in the curriculum. Compare 
the costs of instruction in history or mathematics 
the 
costs of metal working, printing or domestic arts. 


or Latin, for example, with corresponding 

School authorities are more apt to be conserva- 
tive than otherwise. They have not gone out to 
hunt for excuses to spend the people’s money. It 
was only when the desires of the people for their 


children became unmistakably clear that the schools 


started in earnest to meet those desires. 

Much of the increased expenditure for edu- 
cation has been due to two causes: First, 
the enormous growth in attendance; second, 
the pride of citizens who wanted _ their 
schools to be as handsomely designed and ap- 


pointed as those of neighboring communities. 


It is the most natural thing in the world for 
the overburdened taxpayer to turn his attack upon 
the largest single enterprise for which his city or 
town spends money. 

The 
those whose lives are devoted to educational ser- 
The shift of 
sentiment is among those who are never stable for 


citizens who believe in education and in 


vice. stil! number tens of millions. 


long at a time anyway. It is no time for school- 
men to become discouraged or for schools to lose 


their morale. : 


Political Babel 

F LIGHT is produced by political controversy, 
| a state like Massachusetts which recently had 
more than 15,000 persons running for nomination 
in its direct primary, most of them talking at once, 
must be fully illumined by now. 

But alas! So much light dazzles the beholder. 
tle wonders whether any truth is contained in the 
mass of utterance. 

The young American who chances to overhear 
those speeches is far from electrified at the thought 
of politics as a field of service. 

A great deal of antidote to the pre-election 
poisons has to be administered to our boys and 
girls if they are to perform the duties of citizen- 
ship with fidelity and with better feelings than 
those of disgust. 


ston Ui, elng 
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A Book Man Looks Ahead 


F I were a school superin- 
tendent I suspect that my 
reaction to the current insistence 
by taxpayers and school commit- 
tees upon smaller school budgets 
would be the same reaction which 
superintendents have 
One of the 
schedules 1 would slash would be 
What 


Some schedules 


so many 

manifested. first 
“textbooks and supplies.” 
else could I do? 
cannot be cut a penny—the one for 
interest and amortization of con- 


struction bonds, for example. 
Fuel is another charge that is 
virtually fixed. 

Where, then, can the cuts be 


made? 
Personnel ? Well, if 


comes to worst, but enrollment is 


worse 


not diminishing, and abolition of 
enough positions to amount to 


anything would mean—theo 
retically at least—a lowering of 
standards and 


educationai great 


confusion in administrative re- 


adjustment. 
? 


Salaries? Yes, again, if abso- 


lutely necessary. Yet, aside from 
moral obligations implied in ex- 
isting salary schedules and aside 
from considerations of teacher 
morale, is it not simply in keep- 
ing with human nature to stave 
off as long as possible the lessen- 
ing of one’s own income? 
Curtailment of the school year? 
Yes, but that, too, is a drastic 
measure, comparable to reducing 
personnel and salaries. The out- 
come of such action is bound to 
educational 


be a lowering oi 


standards. Certainly that should 
not be the first measure adopted. 
Maintenance? Yes, to a de- 
that is 
that is 


meet the situation. 


gree, and one of the 


schedules being cut to 


Yes, 


Reduction 


Textbooks and supplies? 
for this year at least. 
im this schedule will not effect 
much but dollar 


saving, every 
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By BENJAMIN O. WARREN 
Charles E. Merrill Company 








Textbook publishers have 


shown themselves’ good 
sports. They have suffered 
from the curtailment of 


buying, and they have seen 
evidences of unwisdom in 
that form of economy. But 
they know their product is 
essential and must 
back into full use. 
presented publisher’s 
viewpoint on this matter. 


come 
Here is 
one 














The 


with 


schools still 
the 


tials from the supply list and thev 


counts. can 


function barest essen- 


can, without too much loss, get 
along with their old textbooks 


‘or another year. 


This, as | understand, repre- 


sents the reasoning of school offi- 


cials during the past ten to fif- 
teen months. It is, I myself fee! 
sure, the conclusion the school- 


book publisher would reach in the 
1932 if he the 
superintendent’s 


year were in 


shoes. 


Now what has been the aggre 


Ss‘ 


gate result of the elimination or 


paring down of textbook appro- 


priations? According to .figures 


recently released by the United 
States 


Bureau of Education, the 


net sales of textbooks sold bv 


forty-two publishers dropped 
the 


month period July to December, 


from $22,977,001 for SiX- 


1930, to $19.487.457 for the 


cor- 
responding six. months in 1951. 
This was a decrease of 15 per 
cent. 

We have no_ comparative 


figures for the first six monthis 
of 1931 
Nevertheless, it is probably safe 


and 1932 respectively. 


to say that the rate of decrease 
has been accelerated rather than 


decelerated since January, 


1932. 
It is practically certain, moreover, 


that the period July to December, 
this vear, will show an appreci- 
able drop over the corresponding 
six months last year. 

This rather abrupt and large 


decrease in the sale of its product 


has been a hard blow to the 
schoolbook industry. Neverihe- 
less, it has not been altogether 
unexpected. By this time the 


publishers have tightened up their 


belts and have put themselves 


on a starvation diet for the time- 
being. 

I think it is to their credit, too, 
that they have taken their part 
of the country’s licking like men. 
They have not quit smiling. Their 
smile is not the smile they wore 


in 1928 and 1929. It isn’t the 
smile of the enthusiast, who grins 
from the sheer joy of living. 


Living nowadays is too rough and 


rocky not to temper anyone's 
smile. but neither is the pub- 
lisher’s smile a forced one, for 


he is not a man to pose. 
° 


The smile that the publisher is 


wearing now is simply one of 


quiet confidence. He knows that 
if he can weather his own finan- 


cial which 


storm did not come 
in the fall of 1929, but which 
blew up rapidly during the latter 
part of 1931 and is still blowing 
with gale force—he will bring 
his ship into calmer and more 
salubrious waters in the not too 


dis fant 


The reason 


future. 
for this confidence 
yace 


the 


is that the publisher has implicit 
faith in pl 


and justifiable 
which his product fills in Ameri- 
education. What is_ that 
What is relative 


value of the textbook in’ prepar- 


can 


place ? the 


ing our boys and girls, our young 


men and women, to make their 
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way in the world? Among all 
the instrumentalities of our edu- 
cational scheme—teachers, super- 
visors, research departments, 
buildings, assembly halls, gym- 
nasiums, playgrounds, labora- 
tories, heating plants, and picture 
machines—where do books rank 


in importance? 
. 


It seems to me books rank second 
only to the teacher himself. Not- 
withstanding my possible bias as 
a member of the publishing in- 
dustry, I think no candid, con- 
sidered survey of the whole ques- 
tion can lead to any other con- 
clusion. Even the best teachers 
would soon be driven to despair 
if required to conduct all their 
classes daily without books. Any 
teachers but the best would be 
utterly lost. In fact, there have 
been plenty of men and women 
besides Abraham Lincoln who, 
given a few books, have suc- 
ceeded in gaining a good educa- 
tion with little or no formal con- 
tact. with teachers. 

Perhaps the high degree of 
usefulness of the humble text- 
book is overlooked in the endeavor 
to maintain salary schedules 
and to raise money to meet the 
cost of earlier building programs. 
I have no quarrel with communi- 
ties which have spent lavishly for 
schoolhouse construction. I have 
shared the feelings of those who 
took pride in such displays of 
civic enterprise and interest in 
making comfortable and attrac- 
tive the education of future gen- 
erations. Nevertheless, our splen- 
did new school buildings, as yet 
unpaid for, represent thousands 
of dollars of investment in fea- 
tures which, however desirable, 
actually are less essential to a 
good education of the individual 
child than suitable textbooks. 


The history of education itself 
serves to place books in the niche 
where they belong. First, ot 
course, there was the teacher, 
who taught with the crudest of 
materials and often in the poorest 
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of environments. Then came 
books as an accessory of tre 
mendous value And, notwith- 
standing all the merits of the 
innumerable other agencies and 
instruments which have come to 
be regarded as means for im- 
proving the educative process. 
books remain the most basically 
essential, with the single excep- 
tion of the teacher. 

Will the textbook market in 
1933, then, be better than the 
market of 1932, even though 
general business conditions may 
not have improved apppreciably ? 
I think it will be better. Two 





“The history of education it- 
self serves to place books in 
the niche where they belong. 
First, of course, there was the 
teacher, who taught with the 
crudest of materials and often 
in the poorest of environments. 
Then came books as an acces- 
sory of tremendous value. And, 
notwithstanding all the merits 
of the innumerable other agen- 
cies and instruments which have 
come to be regarded as means 
for improving the educative 
process, books remain the 
most basically essential, with 
the single exception of the 
teacher.” 











factors chiefly are responsible for 
this opinion. One is simply that 
old books, used this year in bad 
condition, and which, if used 
next year, will be in worse con- 
dition, will finally be discarded. 
The other factor is that by an- 
other year the whole situation 
will have become shaken down, 
and this period of rather hys- 
terical and unplanned adjustment 
to the demands of taxpayers will 
have given way to a more con- 
sidered adjustment. By this I do 
not mean that school costs as a 
whole may not have to be scaled 
down even more in 1933 than in 
1932. Quite likely they will have 
to be. By that time, though, 
school administrators and school 
committees will have had the 
time properly to evaluate all the 
items of school expense and to 
sift the more necessary from the 


less necessary. 


‘advice of more 


When that attitude comes to 
prevail many things, | believe, 
will go by the board before text- 
books \fter all, the saving 
achieved by eliminating all text 
book purchases can only reduce 
a school system's costs by a negli- 
gible amount. Some say 1} per 
cent.; some say 3 per cent. Tak- 
ing the latter figure, the saving 
would be only $3,000 in a 
$100,000 budget, or $30,000 in a 
$1,000,000 budget. 


It is already manifest that far 
more than that amount of save 
ing must be accomplished to 
satisfy the taxpayers. Conse- 
quently, supervisory officers are 
being released, certain types of 
work calling for specialists are 
being abandoned, salaries are 
being reduced, and other major 
operations are being effected. 


What will be the inevitable 
result of such procedure? It 
will lower the esprit de corps of 
the teaching force, until its mem- 
bers can adjust themselves to 
the new conditions. It will with- 
draw from teachers the helpful 
experienced 
supervisors. It may make the 
classroom teacher responsible for 
certain phases of the work which, 
because these have customarily 
been carried on by specialists, 
she is not well fitted to do. It 
may mean strenuous efforts to 
attain the usual educational ob- 
jectives in a school year of fewer 


weeks. In 


short, whatever 


measures of economy are 
adopted, they are bound to place 
a greater burden of responsibility 

and usually a greater actual 
pupil load—upon every single 
classroom teacher. 

In order to uphold as well as 
possible the customary educa- 
tional standards in the face of 
these circumstances, every rea- 
sonable aid and encouragement 
should be given to the teacher. 
One relatively inexpensive way 
to accomplish this end is to 
supply her class with fresh, clean 
textbooks. The daily use of such 
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tools in good condition will affect 
the morale of both teachers and 
pupils as a daily shave spruces 
up a soldier. 

An elementary textbook ordi- 
narily costs considerably less than 
a dollar per copy; the high school 
book less than a dollar and fifty 
cents. That is little enough to 
pay for the educational instru- 
ment that is second in importance 
only to the teacher. 
sume that the teacher’s salary is 
$2,000 per year; over a five-year 
period the community pays her 
$10,000. 
cost of a new textbook in a given 
subject is 75 cents per copy. Over 
the same five-year period a class 
of forty pupils can be equipped 
with fresh textbooks in one sub- 
ject each year at a cost of $30 a 
year or $150 in the five years. 
The ratio of 150 to 10,000 is 
3-200ths. It is not belittling the 
teacher to say that the textbook 
is at least 3-200ths as useful an 


Let us as- 


Let us assume the net 


agency in the child’s education as 
the teacher. 


When considered from thts 
standpoint it is plain that no in- 
vestment the community can 


make is likely to yield a higher 


return for every dollar put into- 


it than the textbook. No invest- 
ment, except that in the teacher, 


will contribute so much to the 
child’s mental growth. No in- 


vestment will do more to main- 
tain teaching efficiency. No other 
means will offset so well or so in- 
expensively the increased physi- 
cal and mental strain which the 
teacher is going to be under for 
the next few years. No work- 
man can do good with 
shoddy tools and, when he is 
hard pressed, his tools should be 
all the keener. 


work 


It is not necessarily false econ- 
omy to maintain in use text- 
books copyrighted from five to 
ten years ago. The false economy 
lies in continuing the use of 
dilapidated, unsanitary copies of 
any textbook. The only thing 
worse is to deprive the child of 
books altogether, while huge 
sums are being appropriated to pay 
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for costly buildings which, after 
all, do the 


can child’s soul and 
intellect little good. Indeed, such 
methods of economy belie the 


integrity of the ideals of Ameri- 
can education. 

Sefore long school superin- 
tendents are going to appreciate 
the full significtince of 
facts, facts temporarily 
looked in the 
efforts to 


mediately. 


these 
oOver- 


rather feverish 


reduce expenses im- 


Hence, having recon- 


ciled themselves to lower tota! 





budgets for the next few 
vears, budgets which can 
not be lessened materially by 


persistent refusal to vive 


pupils and teachers decent text- 


books, school officials 


are again 
going to allot for this purpose the 
smali fraction of their funds re 
to 


standards. 


quired maintain reasonable 
Chis reaction in favor 


of more nearly normal 


textbook 
purchases, I believe, will set in 
before financial planning is com- 


pleted for the year 1933. 





What One Principal Asks 
of His Teachers 


By EVERETT V. PERKINS 
Principal, Cony High School, Augusta, Maine 


S classroom instructors :— 
A A knowledge of the 
characteristics of adolescent 
youth. 

A personal acquaintance with 
individual pupils, and an adapta- 
tion of the work to the ability 
and interests of the individual. 

Knowledge of subject matter. 

Careful planning of the daily 
work of each class. “ Plan your 
work and then work your plan.” 


Prompt returning of _ test 
papers, notebooks, etc. 
Willingness to explain all 
marks to students. 

Careful attention to ventila- 


tion, temperature, and orderliness 
of room. 
A pedagogical method of as- 
signing lessons. 
of the tem- 
perament, ideals, and home con- 
ditions of pupils when handling 
disciplinary problems. 
As members of the faculty :— 
Arrival not later than 7.45 a.m., 
and a visit at the office upon 
arrival to get mail, notices, ete. 
Care of a 


A consideration 


home room or 
assumption of other equipment 
cuties. 

Service on various committees. 


Sponsorship of clubs. 
Attendance as far 


at Cony activities. 


as possible 


Attendance at teachers’ meet- 


ings and contribution towards 
their success. 

Professional loyalty towards 
all co-workers. 

Co-operation with various 
committees of teachers and stu- 


dents in carrying out differert 
projects in the school. 
Supervision hal! 
to laid 
down by study hall committee. 
As 
ity :-— 
Active 
organizations. 


of a study 


according suggestions 


citizens of the commun- 


membership in _ local 


Patronage of local business 
concerns. 

Exercise of civic duties at 
elections. 

Cultivation of acquaintance 


with parents. 


Attendance at parent-teacher 
meetings. 

Loyalty to school, school offi- 
cials, colleagues, and students at 
all times. 

Consideration of this city as a 
home city. Don’t 
suit case teacher.” 


be a “ dress 
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Which Should Go to College? 


Concluding Instalment 











“I am a widow of limited means, 
with a son and a daughter, both of average 
intellectual ability or better. 
only one tocollege. Which shall I send?” 


I can send 








a 








This is the second and concluding instalment of 
advice from American school authorities to the per- 
plexed British widow whose problem was cited in the 


London Evening Standard. 


An earlier issue of Journal of Education, that of 
‘September 19, contained a variety of other answers: 


TWO HALVES PLUS 
Answering the widow’s ques- 
tion, if the son and daughter are 
equal in all respects, I would send 
each of them half way through 
college in the hope that the wav 
would then open for one or both 
of to 


through the last two years. 


them work their way 
It’s 
very difficult, not to say impossi- 
ble, especially in these times to 
make a dependable budget based 
upon a four-year forecast. 
Yours very truly, 
George W. Coleman 
3oston 


- 
BOY, ON ONE CONDITION 

Send the boy to college. He 
will more to himself, 
to his mother, to his sister, and 


be worth 
to the community at large if he 
can have the benefit of a college 
education which is chosen so as 
to fit his particular needs, abili- 
ties and interests. 

If the boy is entered in a near- 
by college and is encouraged to 
visit his home at frequent inter- 
vals and 
chums with him, sooner or later 


to bring his college 
he will bring home the man who 
will become his sister’s husband. 
As our social world 
tuted today perhaps the most 
desirable future that the girl can 
look forward to is that of being 
happily married to one of her 
brother’s friends from college. 
Samuel Engle Burr 


Glendale, Ohio 


consti- 


is 
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LACK OF FACTS 
I could not discuss this ques- 
tion helpfully without knowing 


the tastes and talents and person- 
alities generally of the son and 
the daughter. Such a question 
to be of any real help, it seems 
to me, cannot be answered super- 
ficially at a distance. One would 
to the 


daughter themselves in order to 


have know son and the 


give any advice worth while. 


Hale 


Florence 
New York City 


TURN AND TURN ABOUT 


Without 
tion on the subject than that your 
son and daughter are of average 
and 


any further informa- 


intellectual ability or better 
that you can send only one to 
college it would appear to me 
that more facts were needed be- 
fore an intelligent decision could 
be made. Information about the 
interests and aptitudes of your 
children, the careers to which 
they looking the 
ability to concentrate and their 
willingness to study and to work 


are forward, 


hard to win their way, persistence 
with which they will stick to 


the goal when conditions are not 
favorable, the kind of course. de- 
sired, and the kind of work they 
wish to do in life is necessary 
before one is justified in offer- 
ing advice. 


On the basis of the facts pre- 


sented, however, it seems to us 


that if one desires to go to col- 


lege and the other does not, the 
one who has the desire to go 
should have the preference. If 


both desire to go and both have 


definite objectives in view it 
would seem that one could help 
the other. For example, if one 
would help to finance the other 
for a couple of years they could 
take 
Many families do this way. 
that 


devised whereby both 


school. 
It 
plan 


turns at being in 


would seem some 


should be 


will have a chance tor some 


training rather than one to have 
it all. 


dividing 


By working it out or by 

what is available be- 
tween both of them and allowing 
each of them to work his way for 
the other part of the expenses it 
perhaps could be managed. There 
are opportunities for work, loan 
funds and scholarships available 
for worthy students in most in- 
stitutions. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Agnes Samuelson 
Des Moines, lowa 


MOTHERS OF MEN 


both 
are 


Assuming that the son 
and the daughter college 
material, and that only one can 
be sent to college on account of 
finances, I would send the daugh- 
ter. 

If the girl has to wait four or 
probably 
never go. If she goes now, she 
can prepare herself either for a 
place in the wage-earning world 
or for home duties. 

If she becomes and 
mother, you have educated more 
than an individual. An educated 
mother means the education of 
the whole family. 


R. H. Latham 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


five years, she will 


wife 
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A CALEDONIAN ANSWER 

LL that we have learned 

of advisement within 

the last decade has made us 

realize the futility of blanket 

prescriptions. Nobody could 

advise the widow intelligently 

without having made a careful 
study of her two children. 

Worth McClure 


Seattle 
° 
SELF-HELP 
I would suggest that the 


widow send both the son and 
the daughter to college, with the 
understanding that each shall 


seek part-time employment. If 
the two are good candidates for 
college life there is no real in- 
superable obstacle in the way 
of a four-year college course for 
each of the two. All through the 
United States, from coast to 
coast, tens of thousands of young 
men and women are paying their 
way in considerable part while 
in college. 
Yours cordially, 
D. B. Waldo 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
. 
A WOMAN’S WORLD 


Send the daughter to college. 








When vou educate a boy you 
educate an individual; when you 
educate a girl you educate a 
family. Encourage the son to 
realize his responsibility as quasi- 
head of the family, and to seek 
at home what education he may 
(and this is no small amount); 
encourage the daughter to share 
as she may her educational op- 
portunities with the brother and 
mother at home. Reasonable 
limits must naturally be placed 
upon these expectations. 


G. H. McGaw 
Woodsville, New 


Hampshire 


This Epidemic of Idea-ocity 


HERE is little danger to 

our republic from en- 
croachments of a dictator. We 
shall continue a government that 
is, at least nominally, in the hands 
of the people. Our real danger 
lurks in the seeming pacivity of 
America when assailed by “ idea- 
ocity,” the dominition of an idea 
fostered by fanatics or near- 
fanatics who feel it incumbent 
upon themselves to force Their 
standards of government, their 
standards of morality, their stan- 
dards of 


upon the nation, the state or sub- 
divisions of the state. The idea- 


human relationships 


ocitist is, essentially, a despot 
who has no respect for the 
opinions of others unless they 
coincide exactly with his own 
views. There is no limit to 
which he will not go. Assuming 
attitude, 
the idea-ocitist is a past master 
in spreading propaganda, intimi- 


a “holier-than-thou ” 


dating legislators and public off- 
cials, ridiculing without mercy 
those who are not in accord with 
him and assuming the position of 
determining what is right for all. 

The idea-ocitist in politics is 
responsible for the appalling en- 
croachments of government—the 
national government encroaches 
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By M. M. GUHIN 


on the state government, the 
state government on the _ local 
government, and all governments 
on private enterprise and _per- 
sonal responsibility. The dis- 
tinction between “good” and 
“bad” people is disappearing 

government is assuming respon- 
sibility as the determiner of 


human action. Idea-ocity in 
South Dakota installed a rural 
credits system in 1917, taking 
over a portion of the functions 
of banks; today this 


shows a deficit of $9,000,000 


system 


just one illustration of the cost 


Sneed 








“In the maelstrom of suc- 
cessive waves of idea-ocity in 
education we forget that real 
progress in education has come 
about in many instances 
through the demands of the 
people. 


a * * x 


Is it not strange, especially 
when financial conditions are at 
such a low ebb, that some idea- 
ocitist does not propose that, 
since teachers are now trained 
to teach the practical subjects, 
they be permitted te do so in a 
vital, human, loving, motherly 
way, without being everlast- 
ingly ‘supervised’?” 











of idea-ocity. Government has 
assumed so many responsibilities 
that it is said one-sixth of the 
income of the nation goes to its 
support. Idea-ocity in govern- 
ment is bringing about a condition 
which is. well-nigh intolerable 
from the taxpayer's standpoint. 
e 


Idea-ocity is especially’ per- 
nicious in education for various 
reasons. The immaturity of the 
child, his absolute helplessness 
so far as redress of grievances 
is concerned, the technical naturs 
of teaching, the preponderant 
number of young people, espe- 
cially young women, in the teach- 
ing profession, all tend to make 
the schools an easy prey of the 
idea-ocitist. The  self-protective 
measure of mediocracy, that is, 
the prestige in which college de- 
grees are held by the “ mutual 
admiration society of the de- 
greed” is a vital factor in creat- 
ing and maintaining a deferenc 
to “doctors” and “ masters” 
irrespective of what they have 
achieved in life, which makes 
the field of education an eas} 
prey to the idea-ocitist. 

The cycle of idea-ocity 1s, 
approximately, of four years’ 
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duration. Usually a cure-all for 
! 


educational ills flares up with 


satellite brilliance in the East 
at some great university. he 
educational Messiah usually 
“occupies a chair,” which gives 
him considerable prestige with 


the would-be doctors and masters 


who are working for degrees 


under him. Once the great doc- 
tor has deigned to give to the 
nation the results of his inspira- 
tion, the great revelation is given 
would-be 


wide publicity, the 


doctors and masters take it up 
with enthusiasm, the lesser lights 
ape them in their abject following 
of the idea-ocitist, and in a brief 
period there are but two classes 
of educators in the nation—the 
followers of the idea-ocitist and 
dare 


the “ moss-backs” who 


question the final solution of all 


the problems of education 
through the new plan. How- 
ever, the second year there are 


1 


murmurings among other idea- 


ocitists; Some daring — spirit 
among them offers a modification 
of Dr. Blank’s panacea, and, Lo! 
Dr. Blink’s 


Blank’s 


modification of Dr. 
panacea is heralded as 


the new dispensation in educa- 
This 


Blink. and soon we 


tion! 

to Dr. 
Dr. Blunk’s interpretation of Dr. 
Blink’s 


Blank’s panacea in education. It 


brings easy money 


have 
modification of Dr 


now becomes a “ free-for-all ” 


in the struggle for publicitvy— 


and royalties—and the time 1s 
propitious for another idea-ocitist 

field with a 
\bout this 


to enter the new 


revelation. time the 
original vision of the first idea- 
ocitist has seeped down to the 
grade teacher, who accepts it, and 
at last the child is laid on the 
operating table, a helpless victim 
of idea-ocity. 
. 

There is an ominous lull in the 

The 
whole 


educational arena. Great 


Idea has run the gamut 


“Like-mindedness is the curse of our social and economic life. 


oft educational experlnentation 
pront a doc 


W he rein 
+} 


tor to expatiate upon the 


doth it 
merits 
of an idea which even the lowly 
practicing ? 


grade teacher 1s 


There are deep rumblings and 


quakes perceptible only to the 


small coterie of disciples eager 
to take up the next wave of idea- 
Soon the star appears in 
the East—always in the East— 
and behold! An 


heralded 


ocity. 
entirely new 
panacea is from the 
Bethlehem of all 
Great 


wisdom, the 
The 
aped by the 


University. idea- 


ocitist is eagerly 
soon-to-be-doctored, due publicits 
is obtained, there is a new flow 
of royalties, a new mimicry from 
the “progressive educators,” a 


new classification of “ moss- 
backs,” and the cycle evolves as 
before with modifications, inter- 


pretations of modifications and 
interpretations of interpretations 


of modifications until the idea 
ocity has run its course, and a 
prophet 


new appears. 


In the maelstrom of successive 
waves of idea-ocity in education 
we forget that real 


progress in 


education has come about in 
through the de 
peopl . It was 


through the people that the sub 


many instances 


mands of the 


jects referred to in the colleges 


contemptuously as “ practical ”’ 
subjects became a part of our 
curriculum. However, even here 
the idea-ocitist got in his work 
by urging the employment of 


‘supervisors ” to take care of 


the new subjects. This was, un- 
doubtedly, warranted in the 


beginning, since the universities 
and colleges, blind to the demand 
for practical subjects, had failed 
to prepare teachers to teach these 


The 


subjects was 


subjects. supervisor of 


special introduced 


as a temporary expedient to 


bridge over the period when the 


I 


colleges and universities could 


‘ 


catch up with the common peo 


ple and train prospective teachers 
to teach the 


practical subjects 


This period has long — sine 
elapsed—but we still have the 
supervisor We frankly admit 


that it is impossible to engage 


a teacher to teach a group of 
little people in the B division of 
the second grade or the A 
division of the fourth grade un- 
less she has as assistants a pri- 
mary supervisor, a supervisor of 


writing and drawing, a super- 


visor of music, a_ playground 


supervisor, and a principal of 
With 


special preparation for her work, 


the building. years of 


with years of actual experience 


in that work, the grade teacher 
finds herself bound with a 


Gordian knot of supervisory red 
make a 


move of her own in teaching the 
little people 


tape, unable to mental 


entrusted to her 


care. In fact, she must not even 
think of them as little people 
they are the B second or \ 


fourth to be taught and tested 


according to Rule 145 in arith 
metic, 347 in spelling, and 122 
in conduct and citizenship. Is it 
when fin 


not strange, especially 


ancial conditions are at such a 
low ebb, that some idea-ocitist 
doc S not propose th if, since 


teachers are now trained to teach 


the practical subjects, the, be 


permitted to do so m a 
human, motherly 


vital, loving, 


wav without being everlastingly 
The 


progressive step in 


*‘ supervised ”? greatest 
education in 
\merica has been the tntroduc- 
tion of the practical subjects into 
our schools, despite the attitude 
of universities and colleges; the 
“ supervisor ” was their contribu- 
seem that 
The 


factor in 


tion, but it does 


it has been overdone. 
“ idea-ocitist ” is a 
American education in which the 


public should take more interest. 


While Americans talk much 


of courage and brag about individualism, we are foolishly weak and desire, perhaps more than 


any other nation in the world, to lose ourselves in conformity. 


We have drifted away from 


the heritage of our frontier forebears to become one of the most cowardly nations in the world, 


socially.” 
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—Dr. Cloyd Heck Marvin, President of the George Washington University. 
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Teaching —Quick or Dead? 


By LEWIS H. CHRISMAN 


West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, West Virginia 


66 HERE is nothing hap- 
pening in that depart- 


ment,” was the way a colleg 
president in a meeting of 

committee on instruction summar- 
ized the teaching of an exces- 
sively amiable professor. A young 
man had given a rather enthusi- 
astic account of two of his 
graduate 
America’s largest universities, but 
when he came to the third, he 
added: “I spend five hours a 
week in the room where Dr. Doe 
lolls over the desk and talks to 
himself.” 


courses in one of 


Once in walking 
through the hall of an institution 
of higher education I passed an 
open door disclosing a room in 
which a class was in session. In- 
spired by curiosity I took in as 
much of the territory as I could 
at a glance. Some of the stu- 
dents down in 
their seats in various degrees of 
soporificness. <A 


were slumped 
rather attrac- 
tive young lady with a dreamy 
expression in her eyes was 
looking out over the dis- 
tant hills. 
was _ industriously 


A blasé-looking youth 
decorating 
the arm of his chair’ with 
his jack-knife. From my point 
of vantage I could not see the 
teacher, although the echo of a 
droning voice told me that he 
was there. I have never known 
what subject was being discussed 
in that room or who the teacher 
was, but one prolonged glance 
gave me rather complete evidence 
that educationally nothing was 


happening there. 
e 


One summer a number of 
years ago I visited over thirty 
classes in a Middle-Western uni- 
versity. During the weeks of 
my pilgrimages I found myself 
unconsciously dividing the classes 
to which I listened into two 
groups, those that were alive 
and those that were dead. Al- 





though the precisionist might o! 
ject to such arbitrary classifica- 
tion, vet as I have since visited 
classrooms in numerous grades 
and subjects, | have found my- 
self making the same division. 
There are teachers that teach, and 
those that do not. In Tennyson's 
Northern Farmer, Old Style, the 
old man is telling that he went 
to church before the death of 


} 


his wife, and listened to th: 








“The teacher who knows just 
what phase of the lesson will be 
discussed in the third ten 
minutes of the recitation is in 
a hopeless rut. Morover, he is 
dominating the situation him- 
self to such an extent that the 
class lacks that spontaneity 
without which there can be no 
intellectual quickening.” 

* * * * * 

“Probably all of us have lost 
opportunities to do real teach- 
ing by too rigid adherence to 
conventionalities and forms.” 











parson buzzing away above his 


head like a 


farmer adds: 


bittern, and the 


“An’ I niver knaw’d whot a mean’d 
but I thowt a ’d summut to saay, 
An’ I thowt a said whot a owt to ’a 
said, an’ I coom’d awaay.” 
There is 
that kind. 
with his lectures, his questions, 


teaching of exactly 


The teacher is there 


his tests and the other parapher- 
nalia of the pedagogue. The stu- 
dent is also on hand to fit into 
his place in the machine. But 
minds are not being stimulated, 
curiosity is not being awakened, 
and the horizons of knowledge 


are not being broadened. 
e 


Ralph Walde Emerson, whose 
educational writings contain more 
wisdom to the square inch than 
those of any other American, 
struck the nail right on the head 
in these words: “ When a stupid 


man becomes a man_ inspired, 
when one and the same man 
passes out of the torpid into ti 
perceiving state, leaves the din of 
trifles, the stupor of the senses 
into the quasi-omniscience of high 
thought—up and down, around, 
all limits disappear. No horizon 
shuts down. He sees things in 
their causes, all facts in their 
connections.” This is just what 


occurs when real teaching is 
being done. The dull lethargic 
stimulated to 


mind is activity. 


Gates are opened into hitherto 
fields. <A 


aroused to explore those land: 


unknown desire is 


Facts 


are seen in their relation to othet 


hidden behind the ranges. 


facts. The little world becomes 
William 
Thayer said of Charles Eliot 
Norton: “ What he touched 
lived; there was no dead know!l- 


a big one, Roscoe 


edge: even erudition took an un- 
wonted glow.” Wherever such 
things happen there is live teach- 
ing. Otherwise it is dead. And 
dead teaching is no teaching at 
all. Whatever its other defects 
may be, teaching that has the 
merit of vitality is effective. If 
it lacks this quality it has a 
fault that nothing else can over- 
balance. 

We can take it for granted that 
there is no teacher whose classes 
are unceasing fountains of in- 
spiration. An individual cannct 
It is re- 
ported that even William James 
had his periods of dullness. In 


continuously scintillate. 


fact for weeks he would be slug- 
gish and unrewarding. Then he 
would seem to awake and his lec- 
ture periods would be galvanic 
with intellectual electricity. Then, 
too, not every teacher can stimu- 
late every student. Different 
minds are responsive to different 
influences. Borden P. Bowne 
used to say: “ Philosophy is not 
for everybody.” Any teacher 
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learns sooner or later that his 
{ cula subjec is not for 
everybody, although each failure 
to make our feld vital to a mem- 
ber of our classes means that we 
have come that far short of peda- 
gogical effectiveness 

But when every concession has 
been made. it must be admitted 
that American educational insti- 
tutions are not without dead 


dead 


makes a dead class. 


teacher 


Classes of 


this type are the major tragedy 
of our educational system. The 
fewer of them the better, but | 
have vet to meet the first person 
who claims to have entirely 


escaped such experiences during 
hi 


s years of formal education. 


One hour often 


worth more than fifty dead ones. 


stimulating 


I can illustrate this by a per- 
In the summer 
at the 


which 


sonal experience. 
of 1917 I 


University of 


heard a lecture 
Wisconsin 


has been a part of my intel- 


lectual life ever since. I had 


noticed that one of the members 
of the faculty was announced to 


speak on “ The Origin of Place 
Names.” This subject meant 
nothing whatever to me. I knew 


that places had names, but how 


they received them and what 
they signified never occurred to 
me. I do not know just why I 
went to that lecture, but I have 
thankful ever 
attended it. It was given by 
Professor R. H. Whitbeck of the 
department of geography. Before 


he had talked ten minutes I knew 


been since that I 


that he was discussing a subject 
of interest and far-reaching edu- 
cational possibilities, and that he 
was doing a good piece of teach- 
ing. I writing mere 
words when I say that as 1 lis- 


am not 


tened to the discussion 


“I felt like some watcher of the skies 


When a new planet swims into his 
ken.” 


The material was presented in 
such a way that it immediately 
connected itself with my 
geographical contacts. Before 
another day had passed I had 
done some reading in the field 
and ever since that summer 


own 
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afternoon the study ct 
} 


names has been one of my in- 
tellectual interests. It has given 
me manv hours ot genuine 
pleasure, and I hope that it has 
added something to my _ peda 
gogical usefulness. 

Learning is an adventurt It 
is traveling in new fields and 1s 
a constant enrichment of experi 
ence. From its very nature it 
is not passive but active. Emer- 
son emphasizes this again and 
again. In his essay on Education 


he gives teachers the following 


advice: “I advise teachers te 


cherish mother wit | 


that vou will keep the grammar, 
and arithmetic 


reading, writing 


in order; ‘tis easy, and of course 











L. H. 


CHRISMAN 


you will. But smuggle in a little 
contraband wit, fancy, imagina- 
tion, thought. . They _ shal! 
have no book but school-books in 
the room; but if one has brought 
in a Plutarch or Shakespeare or 
Don Quixote or Goldsmith or 
any other good book, and under- 
stands what he reads, put him 
at the head of class. 

If a child happens to show that 
he knows any fact about astron- 
omy, plants, or birds, or 
rocks, or history that interests 
him and you, hush all the classes 
and encourage him to tell it so 
that all may hear. Then you 
have made your schoolroom like 
the world. 


his 


or 


Of course, you will 


assume 


insist On modesty in the children, 
and respect to their teachers, but 


if the boy stops vou in 


your 
speech and cries out that 
wrong and 


sets you nght, hug 


him ° 


| _— +] 1 
here is a truth in these words 


independent of the adventitious 
teaching 


“h 


ning 


circumstances of the 


which they describe Ll eac 
1s teaching in all 


in divers 


' 


gencrations at 
The re atl 


apply in the 


settings 
principles which 


primary grades and in_ the 


what 
Lon 


graduate school. These are 


the earth-quake scholar of 


cord had in mind. One of them 


is that there can be no teaching 
without the stimulating of vital 
intellectual processes. For this 


there is no. substitute, and, if 


necessary, rules, plans and even 


many so-called standards must 
be sacrificed in order to bring it 


Probably 
lost 


to pass. all of us 


teachers have opportunities 
to do real teaching by too rigid 
adherence to conventionalities and 
forms. A once well-known text 
in the field of teaching had at 
the end of one of its chapters the 
question, “ Should a teacher ever 
deviate from a carefully prepared 
Whatever 
that particular 


author expected we can take for 


lesson plan?” the 


answer which 


granted that Emerson’s answer 
would be a most emphatic 
“Yes.” His position would be 


hard to confute. Nobody can 
foresee the exact direction any 
will take 
The teacher who does know just 
what phase of the lesson will be 


discussed in the third ten minutes 


active class discussion 


of the recitation is in a hopeless 
rut. dominat- 
ing the situation himself to such 
an extent that the class lacks that 


spontaneity without which there 


Moreover, he is 


can be no intellectual quickening. 
* 


Any semblance of intellectual 
activity on the part of a student 
should be noticed and encour- 
aged. Once when a teacher had 
read several of Shelley’s poems, 
an alert-minded boy, who possibly 
failed somewhat to appreciate the 
imagery and melody of the 
poetry, complained that they con- 
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‘cal error. 


tained little thought. The teacher 
was irritated, and bluntly told 
the boy that he was incapable of 
understanding good literature. 
This was an egregious pedagogi- 
In spite of the boy’s 
artistic limitation he had sensed 
a lack in Shelley. His criticism 
was not essentially different from 
that of Matthew Arnold, who de- 
clares that Byron, Shelley, and 
Keats “do not know enough.” 
Any sincere thinking on the part 
of the student is worthy of the 
teacher’s 


respect. A_ teacher 


ought to rejoice at every sign of 
mental activity. 

Mona 
said a visitor in an attempt to 
encourage a young lady to talk 
about her recent travels. The re- 


independent 


“Did you see Lisa?’ 


ply was: “ Where is that picture? 
If it is in the Louvre, I saw it.” 
fields of 
with which our acquaintance is 
very similar to this. We faintly 
remember that we had such and 


There are knowledge 


such a course in our junior year. 
We have never thought about it 


since and we have almost forgot- 








ten that we have 


ever had it. 


We can think of other courses 
which have become a part of the 
warp and woof of our lives, 
Sometimes it is our joy to read 
and to think in the fields to which 
they introduced us. But even if 
we cannot do this, we cannot for- 
get them. Never a day passes 
when our lives are not influenced 
by those who have really taught 
us. Living material remains 
vital and increases as the years 
Creative 


go by. teaching is a 


perennial enricher of life. 


Radio More Than a Commodity 


possibili- 


HATEVER 
ties the motion pic- 


ture offered in any field 
they are eclipsed by the 
radio. The Census Bureau re- 


veals the fact that in April, 1930, 
than 12.078.345 homes 
had radio sets, and that since that 


no less 


date the industry estimates that 
3,700,000 
been sold. 


more receivers have 
Consequently we have 
approximately about sixteen mil- 
lion homes furnished with radio. 
What an opportunity ! 

The adaptability of the radio 


for educational 


effort is far 
wider “in its scope than that of 
the motion picture. Its artistic 
conceptions are higher; its applic- 
ability is more extensive, and its 
domestic character makes it far 
more efficient than the picture 
could hope to be. But precisely 
as the motion picture industry 
had its inception in a cheap and 
tawdry environment, and, as its 
magnitude increased, fell into the 
rut of commercial exploitation 
and catered for and pandered to 
low but popular demand, so the 
radio, though born in a higher 
plane, is gradually falling into the 
abyss of commercialism, and is 
being demoralized in the process. 
It is superfluous to attempt any 
demonstration of the truth of 


By C. H. MOORE 


Washington, D. C. 
this statement. intelligent 
radio listener will at once and 
emphatically 


Any 


confirm it. So 
flagrant has the condition become 
that it has attracted the atten- 
tion of Congress, as is witnessed 
by the 
Senator 


resolution proposed by 
Couzens, amended by 
Senator Dill, and adopted by the 
Senate gh January 7 last. This 
resolution calls for an investiga- 
tion of the efforts made by the 
radio trust to subordinate educa- 
tion to commercial management. 
The Federal Radio Commission 
was authorized and instructed tu 
make a survey and report to the 
Senate. 

In the meantime much can be 
done to organize and vitalize the 
strong public feeling on this ques- 
about 
the widespread existence of this 
feeling. In 


tion. There is no doubt 


many instances 
it amounts to positive dis- 
gust. There is a necessity for 
the inauguration of a campaign 
which will focus objections to 
the subordination of educational 
and other artistic programs to 
the commercialized “ spieler ’’ and 
the agonizing crooner. The 
assistance of the press should be 
enlisted, and this should be 
readily forthcoming, as the public 


newspapers are the legitimate 


, tion. 


advertising mediums. Educa- 
tional, social welfare, literary and 
other associations should be in- 
duced to 


accept lecturers and 


speakers on this subject. Par- 
ticularly should efforts be made 
wherever possible and however 
dificult to secure the broadcast- 
ing of educational programs free 
from any derogatory influences. 
It should be impressed upon the 
public that other countries keep 
the radio clean and free. In 
Great Britain, where radio adver- 
tising does not exist, there has 
come into being an organization 
which acts as an authority on 
correct language, pronunciation 
and diction in radio broadcasting. 
The necessity for improvement in 
these details is too often painfully 
evident in our programs. This 
is singularly obvious in the ren- 
dition of poetical selections. 

But as vet there is not much 
tangible evidence in this direc- 
An analysis of the advwer- 
tised programs broadcast from 
stations in Washington, D.C., on 
one day, from noon to midnight, 
showed a total of 236 presenta- 
tions. Out of this number only 
nine could, by a generous expan- 
sion of imagination, be classified 
as educational. It must be ad- 


mitted that many of the musical 
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Notable New Textbooks pion’ Shoots 





HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH -- BOOK I ©" & Peducke 


A stimulus and guide to correct, effective, and interesting speaking and 
writing. Distinguished by its profusion of lively, practical drill and 
practice materials; for its stress on composition; for the interest with 
which it invests the subject of composition; and for its inclusion of 
unusual material, such as chapters on précis writing, poetry writing, and 
the use of the library. $1.20. 


ee @ 
GENERAL SCIENCE FOR TODAY | Watkins and Bedeu 


The continuous, related story of science as it has affected mankind on 
the earth. Stresses science in relation to human welfare and progress. 
All principles illustrated by application to everyday, well-known devices 
and phenomena. Profusely illustrated. Includes treatment of the most 
recent scientific investigations and advances. Meets in every respect 
the requirements set forth in the Year Book on Science Education of the 
National Society for the Study of Education. $1.68. Waterproof fabrikoid 
binding. 


e@e°¢6 
WORLD HISTORY Hayes-Moon- Wayland 


Truly world history, for it tells the story of all the great nations, includ- 
ing the Near East, the Far East, America, and Europe. Built on the 
story of democracy and its progress through the ages. Superb treatment 
of cause and effect. Written simply enough for ninth-grade pupils. Beau- 
tifully illustrated. Completely equipped with teaching and study helps. 


$2.20. 


e@ee 
New additions to the NEW POCKET CLASSICS 


The series known everywhere for its exceptional features,—modern edit- 
ing, attractive type-page, beautiful illustrations, strong, handsome red 
bindings, combination volumes, low price. Meets College Entrance Re- 
quirements. 


Single Volumes 
DICKENS’ Oliver Twist 


ne d LAMB’S Tales from Shakespeare 
Publishe HUGO'S Les Miserables 
Uniform Price Combination Volume 
$.60 BURKE’S Speech on Conciliation; and MACAULAY’S 
a volume Life of Samuel Johnson 
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contributions are of an excellenr 
character, but they are too often 
marred by the interpolation of 
commercial advertising the char- 
acter of which is, at times, ex- 
tremely questionable. 


The possible influence of the 
radio on correct speech is great, 
but no program has been promul- 
gated with the avowed intention 
of preserving the purity of the 
English language, of setting up 
a standard of correct pronuncia- 
tion and diction, of bringing to 
the people spoken examples ot 
pure English. 

The use of the radio in school 
is impossible if its contribution 
be tinged in any way with com- 
mercialism. 

What then is the remedy? The 
answer of the broadcasting organ- 
izations to all these criticisms is 
obvious. They must secure in- 
come and consequently they move 
along the line of least resistance 
to obtain it, and this lies in the 


direction of making the radio the 
medium for commercial advertis- 
ing. It goes without saying that 
any attempt to adopt the British 
system would be violently op- 
posed by the vested interests as 
a matter of course. They claim 
that 


superior to the 


American programs are 
sritish, and this 
claim cannot be lightly dismissed. 
But radio has attained the pro- 
portions of a public utility and 
utilities should be 


public regu- 


lated. Moreover, radio, as a pub- 
lic utility, is unique in this class. 
It is not a commodity. It is an 
influence, a factor in the cultural 
development of the nation and 
consequently it demands special 
consideration and 
Dill’s 


the Couzens 


treatment. 
Senator amendment to 
resolution in the 
Senate contains the following 
paragraphs :— 

(8) “Since education is a pub- 
paid for by the 


taxes of the people, and 


lic service 
there- 
fore the people have the right to 
have complete control of all the 








facilities for public education, 
what recognition has the Com- 
(The Federal 


Commission) given to the ap- 


mission Radio 
plication of public educational 
institutions ?” 

(15) “ Does the Commission be- 
lieve that educational programs 
can be safely left to the volun- 
tary gift of the use of facilities 
by commercial stations?” 


Here is the evident indication 


that some part of the time for 


radio broadcasting must be set 


aside for educational effort, and 
it would appear that this should 
If this 
time can be secured and placed 
in the 


be the correct procedure. 
hands of competent and 


recognized educational authori- 
ties the desideratum may be at- 
tained. The regulation of com- 
mercial broadcasting, so long as 
it is 


it continues, would be, as 


supposed to be now, a function 
of the Federal Radio 


sion, conduct 


Commis- 
whose would, in 
turn, be determined by the ex- 


pression of public opinion. 


Awakening Pupil Ambitions 


By DAVID J. HEFFERNAN 


Country Life Director, Cook County Schools 


HE pendulum of education 
has taken its swing with 


cultural training, and now we 
look interestingly toward it to 
watch its return movement. 

It will indeed be lamentable if 
we should shelve all the civilization 
that has been built up from our 
cultural training and return to the 
primitive existence of just plain, 
practical living. We cannot deem 
this any more a success than the 
other extreme of developing 
entirely our cultural side of life. 

We in Cook County feel that 
our superintendent has in the 
course of the past twenty years 
spent sufficient time on an experi- 
ment that has merited success, 
to warrant our boasting to the 
world that we have a_ well 
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balanced educational system. He 
has called it his “ achievement 
course,” and has used it to aug- 
ment the cultural training the 
child receives in school. It has 
been his contention that the child 
was being only half-educated in 
our school systems and achieve- 
ment was an endeavor to fill the 
missing requirements of a well- 
balanced education. 

the more 
valuable because it has been tried 
in the leisure time of the child; 
that is the period when he is out 
of school. His achievement 
course is divided into home pro- 
jects. Some of these for the 
purposes of illustration are wage, 
business, sewing, cooking, read- 
ing, boy and girl scout, health 


His experiment is 


and the arts. These projects are 


classified under three headings; 
vocational projects, academic pre- 
jects and recreational projects. 

The child begins his achieve- 
ment work the day he 


school. He 


enters 
immediately starts 
to work on his health and punc- 
If he fulfills the 


listed in the 


tuality projects. 
requirements 

achievement manual for these two 
projects, he is given two credits 
at the end of the year and is 
sent merrily on the road toward 


achievement graduation. 
Each year the child adds a 
bit more of achievement work 


and increases in enthusiasm un- 
til his fifth year, when he be- 
comes a voting member of fhe 
achievement club. This is a 
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proud day for the child and 
unconsciously it is a most valu- 
able day for him. He learns a 


genuine practical lesson in poli- 


tics, and learns it under the 
supervision of teachers and not 
gang- 
sters and hoodlums, as has been 
still 


most 


under the supervision of 


the case and continues to 


be the case in sections of 
Ballot booths 


judges 


our country. are 
clerks of 
the child 
be eligible to 


erected ; and 


election are chosen; 


must register to 
vote; campaigns are carried out 
by the children; and they vote 
in strictest conformity with the 
election rules as set down by the 
election commissioners of the city 
of Chicago. How vastly differ- 
ent is this from the mere school 
election carried on by the process 
of signing the individual’s name 
on a piece of paper and having 
it collected by the pupil closest 
to the desk. 
years of this experience and the 


teacher’s Three 


child finishes his eighth grade 
with a splendid knowledge of 


the workings of his government 
and he is prepared to go to the 
polls. It this training 
Thomas Jefferson had in mind 


was 


when our public school system 


was founded, and it was never 
intended that we should go off on 
the tangent we have in the past 
century. 

Shortly after the election of 
officers an evening meeting is held 
the 


newly elected officers conduct a 


in the schoolhouse, when 


model parliamentary meeting. 
The newly elected president is 
introduced to the and 
friends 
of the 


He conducts the business, intro- 


parents 


and acts as chairman 


evening’s entertainment. 
duces all speakers and gives a 
demonstration of his 
ject as an officer. 


new pro- 


Contests held 
to stimulate interest in 
projects, 
value is 


are throughout 


the year 


these and their news 


readily recognized by 
the new spapers of Chicago, who 


give thousands of lines a year to 


the achievement work of Cook 
County schools. Amongst the 
most famous of these contests 


are the contest ” 
which awards prizes to the chil- 
spent the most 
profitable and the most interest- 


ing 


* vacation 


dren who have 
the “ declamation 
. the 
“ health 


vacation ; 
and health poster contests ” 
“spelling contest’; the 
contest” and the “ achievement 
contest,” which awards prizes to 
the children who have accom- 
plished the most in achievement 


during their eight years in school. 


One of the most interesting and 
the most enthusiastic times of the 
year for the achievement boy and 
girl and his parents is the festival 
time, which comes in the spring 
of every year. Cook County is 
divided into six divisions, under 
six directors of education, and 
each year a festival or picnic day 
It is a 
well regulated day commencing 
with a health 
and the graduation exercises in 
the morning, working down to a 
grand parade in the early after- 
noon, featured by pageantry and 


is held in each division. 


divisional contest 


led by a band, the superintendent 
of schools, Edward J. Tobin, and 
the boy and girl health winners, 
and ending in the finals of the 
races and ball games that have 
beer carried on through the year. 

The close of the 
vear with achievement 
graduation day, when a banquet 


achievement 
comes 


is given to all achievement gradu- 
ates in one of the downtown hotels 
in Chicago. The boy or girl to 





Reason 


graduate has had to merit seven- 
teen credits. 

It is required that each child 
write a report of his year’s work 
in his chosen projects. These are 
published in a magazine of which 
I am the editor. 
the medium for 
bringing messages to the children 
from 


This magazine 
is utilized as 


Mr. Tobin, as a stimulant 
for their work and as a binding 
tie, linking all the sections into 
one. Competition in the contests 
is made that much keener because 
the child the entire 
county is taking part in them, and 
the athletic contests build 
friendly between 


realizes 


up a 
rivalry the 
divisions. 

Each Mr. 
deavored to add something new 


to his 


year Tobin has en- 


achievement work, and 


each year it has grown bigger 
and more comprehensive in train- 
ing the child. With the new in- 
novations and with the wide pub- 
licity it has received, achievement 
has just completed its most suc- 
cessful Parochial schools 
that 
come to their schools and instail 
the 


Heretofore 


vear. 


have requested our men 


entire achievement course. 
have 


entered our health and spelling 


outside schools 


contests, but have neglected the 
rest of the training that has gone 
with achievement. 

The ‘new change we attribute 
to the trend of all educators at 


this present time toward the 
“ practical” courses. The pen- 
dulum swings toward achieve- 
ment and we are prepared to 
guide the swing and shall not 
let it run, we hope, to the wide 
extreme that has characterized 


the swing toward the so-called 
“ cultural ” Culture is 
necessary—achievement is neces- 


sary. 


courses. 


Nurse not one changeless humour in thy breast, 


That nothing can be right but as thou sayest. 


Whoe’er presumes that he alone hath sense, 
Or peerless eloquence, or reach of soul, 
Unwrap him, and you'll find but emptiness, 
‘Tis no disgrace even to the wise to learn 
And lend an ear to reason.—Sophocles. 
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: “Have You Heard’--? 


ORE people are moving 

from farms 

than from farms to cities. Dif- 
ference 750,000 in 1930, for 
United States. James A. Moyer, 
head of university extension in 


cities to 


Massachusetts, also president of 
National Commission on Enrich- 
ment of Adult Life, sees larger 
educational 


responsibilities _rest- 


ing on rural schools-—including 
provision for adults whose minds 
crave further growth. 


right. 


Moyer is 


ee 
You should advise the John C. 
Winston Company early if you 
wish to use the film called 
* Books,” shown 
1 


nearly half a million school chil- 


which has 


dren the process of book pro- 


duction, from manuscript to 


Johnny’s desk. All you need is 
a 16-mm. projector and a pos- 
You 
course, that the Winston address 


is Philadelphia. 


tage stamp. know, ot 


Some of those little academies 
and seminaries back among the 
hills have rendered splendid ser- 
vice to American life. One of 
institutions, Leland and 


Seminary at 


these 
Gray 
Vermont, is soon to round out a 


Townshend, 


century. The school wants a 
larger endowment. But what a 


time to have a hundredth birth- 


day coupled with endowment 
needs! The plan of seeking 
dollar contributions from hun- 
dreds of individuals, which 


proved successful for the Moody 
Northfield, has 
Leland and 
Chairman of trustees is G. W. 


schools at been 


adopted for Gray. 
Powers, Windham County super- 


intendent, Athens, Vt. 
ee 
Forty-seven years of leader- 
ship in the schools of Pennsyl- 
vania was the record of G. B. 
Gerberich up to his retirement on 


July 1. Fact that he had Jour- 
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nal of Education constantly with 
him must have made those years 


even more worthwhile. 
ee 
That Russian girl mentioned 


on page 499, our September 5 
issue, cannot monopolize all the 
honors. From Headmaster G. 


H. McGaw, Woodsville (N.H.) 


High School, comes word of 
one Giovannina Castello, who 
arrived from northern Italy 


without any English but “ do, 
re, mi,” and in seven years had 
passed up through grammar and 
high schools. She acquired ex- 
cellent English; attended normal 
school; and has been teaching in 


New 


several years. 


Hampshire high schools 
Good for Giovan- 
nina ! 

ee 


QO. S. von. Krog has neatly 
rounded off ten years as head of 
the Training School for Boys at 
Iowa. A 
latest 


the vears 


KEldora, copy of the 


school’s annual indicates 


have been character- 

ized by high ideals and progress. 
ee 

A Bureau of Educational and 

Vocational Guidance has _ been 

opened by Mrs. Beatrice Hunter 

Cahill, M.A., at 6 Park 


Boston. The address 
familiar. But isn’t it 


street, 
sounds 
strange 
that Boston never before has had 
a bureau of this sort, with expert 
available to 
folks too! 


testing and counsel 
young folks—older 
on a reasonable fee basis? Good 
luck to this new neighbor! 

ee 


Our frequent contributor, 
varry Cleveland Myers, has suc- 
ceeded the late M. V. O’Shea as 
editor-in-chief-.of Junior Home 
for Parent and Chiid (Chicago) 
and he will do a good job; just 
as he does with his syndicated 
feature, “The Parent Problem,” 


which appears in a_ hundred 
newspapers, and is read by 
teachers and school administra- 


tors as foster parents to Ameri- 
can childhood. What with teach- 
ing at Western Reserve, lecturing 
hither and yon, editing a maga- 
zine, and writing those lively and 
helpful personality articles for us 
G. C. M. is a busy fellow. If 
you neglected to 
“ Cross 


read his 

Eved Bill” in our 

September 5th, look it up now! 
ee 


When C. M. 


a business of 


Barnes started 


textbook jobbing 


fiftv-eight years ago, he could 


scarcely have pictured to him- 


self a bookhouse carrying 1,500.- 


Stic ck 


000 volumes constantly in 


—as the house of Barnes and 


Noble, Inc., now does. The com- 


pany has recently doubled the 


size of its quarters, moving from 
76 Fifth Avenue, New York, to 


105 Fifth Avenue, where one « 


f 
the finest bookshops in the coun- 
trv is ready to meet the wants 
indi- 


of schools, libraries, and 


viduals. If it’s a textbook, 
Barnes and Noble has it or will 
get it in record time. W. R. 
Barnes, a son of the founder, is 
president and treasurer, while 4 
third generation, in the person of 


We 


represented in the firm’s opera- 


Barnes, is also actively 


tions. 
ee 
Few cities can say 
schools this year that they have 
opened “under better conditions 
than ever before.” Such, hov 
ever, is the fortune of 


Mass. 


Francis is to be con- 


good 
Chelsea, Superintendent 
George C, 
sratulated. There has been no 
curtailment of any subject in the 
Chelsea schools this year. Only 
the sub-primary grade has been 
omitted. Teachers are paid 
regularly. No new teachers were 
taken on—which means a strong 
teaching force. No wonder Mr. 
Francis can say that he and his 
associates are “looking forward 


to a very prosperous year.” 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION DIRECTORY 


OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 


Where to Buy! 


The Journal of Education is pleased to recommend 
to its readers the following firms, each specializing 
in dependable merchandise and service for schools. 


Kindly mention this Magazine when writing 





Art Supplies 
Pohlmeyer, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


Practical Drawing Company 
1315 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
2205 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Texas 


Book Covers 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Book Jobbers 
Barnes & Noble, Inc., New York 
Book Publishers 


Allyn and Bacon, Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco 


American Book Company 
88 Lexington Ave., New York 


Arlo Publishing Co., Newton, Mass. 
The Century Company, New York 
E. P. Dutton and Co.. New York 
Ginn and Company, Boston 

Gregg Publishing Co., New York 
D. C. Heath and Co., Boston 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 
Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago 

The Macmillan Co., New York 

G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass. 
Newson and Co., New York 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. ; 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Book Publishers, Cont'd. 


Silver, Burdett and Co., Newark 
The John C. Winston Co., Phila. 


World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Handwriting Aids 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


New York-Chicago-Portiand, Ore. 








Handwriting Textbooks and Sup- 
plementary Publications Paper, 
tablets, steel pens and fountain 
pens 
Handwriting Awards and Incen- 
tives. 











India Inks 

Pohlmeyer, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 
Lantern Slides, Stereographs 
Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 
Library Equipment 
GAYLORD BROS., INC. 

Stockton, Calif., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Furniture and Supplies 
For the School Library 


Music 


C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Publishers of Song Books; Choral 
and Orchestral Music; Operettas 


M. Witmark & Sons, New York 


Pictures and Prints 

Hale, Cushman & Flint, 

(The Medici Prints), Boston, Mass. 
Projectors 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
327 South LaSalle, Chicago, Il. 


School Architects 


FRANK IRVING COOPER-—— 
CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS | 
Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning. | 


47 Winter St. Boston, Mass. 


—— | 


School Photography 
Wilson-Way School Photography 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Sound Distributing Systems 


Samson Electric Co., Canton, Mass. 


Statuary 


P. P. Caproni & Bros., Boston 


Typewriters 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 
342 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 








Note. — This Directory is a new feature and necessarily incomplete. 


If your company is not | 


yet included, write for rates and requirements to Directory Manager, Journal of Education, 6 Park 


Street, Boston. 








Suggestions that the gross sum spent for education should be decreased 





and arguments that opportunities for education at any level should be de- 
creased are attacks upon the fundamental thing on which rests all hope of a 
fruitful, harmonious, rewarding life for the individual and for society. 


— President John A. Cousens, Tufts College. 
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AN 
CATION AND THE TEACHING 


INTRODUCTION TO EDU- 
PROCESS. By Jesse E. Adams 
and William S. Taylor, both of 
University of Kentucky. Cloth. 665 
pages. New York: The Macmillan 

Company. 

Kentucky has magnified the im- 
portance of the art of teaching since 
the days of Horace Mann. There 
have been flood tides and ebb tides, 
but the State University and the city 
of Lexington have enjoyed a whole- 
some flood tide under the professional 
leadership of President Frank L. Mc- 
Vey, William S. Taylor and Jesse E. 
Adams. 

The State University under its mod- 
ern leadership has had a direct in- 
fluence in the creation of a spirit of 
modern education in the city systems, 
in state teachers’ colleges and in other 
colleges of the state. 

“An Introduction to Education and 
the Teaching Process” is the harvest- 
ing of the ripened experience of these 
leaders for the market which the world 
crisis makes desirable. It is a wholly 
modern professional atmosphere, sim- 
plified for student teachers, while re- 
taining the thrill of the art of teach- 
ing and the science of education. 

This new appreciation of the op- 
portunity of the schools and respon- 
sibility of teachers is an impdrtant 
contribution of the border states to 
the thrilling modernism of education, 
in the South especially. 


ALECK AND HIS FRIENDS. A 
Health Reader for the Second 
Grade. By Blanche J. Dearborn. 
Under the editorship of Charles H. 
Keen, M. D., University of Buf- 
falo. Cloth. 139 pages. Beautifully 
illustrated in color. Boston, New 
York, Chicago, Dallas, San Fran- 
cisco: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
This is one of a series of Health 

Readers for each grade. It has sev- 

enty-five beautiful illustrations, each 

emphasizing something important in 
the promotion of health. 

The method of interesting children 
and youth in each grade is so unlike 
anything we have ever known to be 
tried before that we are unable to 
comment intelligently upon the use of 
the illustrations or the use of well- 
known verse. 

We shall follow the development of 
the plan from grade to grade. 

Suffice it to say that we have seen 
nothing more beautiful nor more ap- 
pealing to children than is “Aleck and 
His Friends.” 
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THE MUSIC HOUR. One-Book 
Course. By Osbourne McConathy, 
W. Otto Miessner, 
Mabel E. Fannie W. 
Frank A. Beach, and Jose- 
New York, Newark, 
Chicago, San _ Francisco: 

Silver, Burdett and Company. 

This creation of a One-Book Course 
of Music for schools by 


Edward Bailey 
Birge, 


Dunn, 


Bray, 


phine Murray. 
Boston, 


ungraded 


seven of the prominent authors of 
school music books comes appro- 
priately from the press of Silver, 


Burdett and Company. This company 
made the first vigorous campaign for 
state requirement of 
in public 
years ago. 


music 
forty 


teaching 
schools more than 

This book is a creation of art and 
music such as was inconceivable before 
the depression. 

There are 250 songs with the notes 
so bold and attractive as to be im- 
pressive to any and every child. 

There are more than thirty beautiful 
pictures in color, representing works 
of classic art or artistic creations to 
accompany classic music. 

There are photographic portraits of 
the famous musicians of the past and 
present. 

Ungraded schools of America today 
are likely to have children from homes 
of as high culture as any city school. 

No children anywhere can _ have 
more thrilling songs than these in “The 
Music Hour,” nor can they have this 
music with more artistic setting. 


HEARING AND THE SCHOOL 
CHILD. By John L. Waldman, 
Francis A. Wode, Carl W. Artz. 
Cloth. 220 pages (6 by 9 inches). 


Published by the 

Washington, D. C. 

This is the most important study of 
“hearing and the school child” that has 
been published. 

There are seventy-six tables that 
present a vast array of information on 
the various subjects considered by 
these specialists. 

There are thirty-three graphs and 
illustrations. 

Too much emphasis cannot be given 
to the importance of the subject of 
“Hearing and the School Child.” 

Every teacher of every school, pub- 
lic, parochial and private, should 
realize the importance of hearing dis- 
tinctly and seeing clearly everything 
that contributes to intelligence in 
everything that it is important that 
pupils should know in school work. 


Volta Bureau, 





THE ABOLITION OF POVERTY, 
$y Harrison E. Cloth, 
Publishing 


Fryberger 
162 pages Advance 
Company 
This is a vigorous presentation of 
an enthusiast who insists that the pres- 
ent world crisis can be cured at once 
by intensive political action. 

It is not our 


custom to promote 


1 


political propaganda in public schools, 


because they are supported by taxes 
imposed upon persons of all political, 
racial and beliefs, of all in- 
terests and convictions. 


We make no 


creedal 
pretence to special 
ability to discuss financial affairs, and 
our observation is that public school 
people do more harm than good when 
they meddle than 


affairs other 


the education of children. 


with 


We have no patience with the cru- 
sades for “personal freedom of public 
school folk.” When a man 
or woman accepts a salary paid for 
doing a definite 
freedom for doing any other service 


salaried 


service there is no 
that is publicly annoying to those who 
contribute to that salary. 

Poverty is more seriously universal 
than ever before. It interferes with 
public education, with the ability of 
children to learn. 
civic and 


It is a great social, 
industrial pest, and Mr. 
“The Abolition of Pov- 
presents a mass of facts and 
figures that are sure to arouse action 


Fryberger’s 
erty” 


intended to “abolish poverty.” 

Poverty is a crisis in every school 
district in the United States, more 
serious than the boll weevil or corn- 
borer, and the situation demands a uni- 
versal knowledge of conditions. ‘The 
Abolition of Poverty” analyzes: situa- 
tions far and near, yesterday, today 
and tomorrow. 


Books Received 


“Matthew Arnold.” By Charles H. 


Harvey. London, England: James 
Clarke and Company, Ltd. 

“Business Dictation.” By Charles 
A. Thomas. New York, N. Y.: Pren- 


tice-Hall, Inc. 

“Efficient Business 
of Public Schools.” By Womratnh. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company. 

“Mount Vernon, Its Owner and Its 
Story.” By Harrison Howell Dodge. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. 

“Health Section Report.” By World 
Federation of Education Associations 
New York City: American Child 
Health Association. 

“Principles of Health 


Administration 


Education.” 


By Turner. Boston: D. C. Heath & 
Company. 

“The Morrison Speller for Junior 
High Schools.” By J. Cayce Mor- 
rison. “Morrison Work Book in 
Spelling.” By Cayce Morrison. 


et 
Syracuse, New York: 
lishing Company. 

“ Supervision and the Creative 
Teacher.” Fifth Year Book. New 
York City: Bureau Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 

“Textbook of Botany.” 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 
& Ccmpany, Inc. 

“Education by Radio.” By Helen 
M. Muller. New York City: The H. 
W. Wilson Company. 


Iroquois Pub- 


By Mottier. 
P. Blakiston’s Son 
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CURRENT EVENTS IN THE WORLD OF EDUCATION—A TIME-SAVING FEATURE 








Every City in 
State Able to 
Open Schools 


BOSTON. Notwithstanding the 
pessimistic outlook 


which pre vailed 


regarding the prospective inability of 
Massachusetts cities and towns to meet 
their 
not a single municipality in the Com- 


going expenditures, there is 


monwealth which was unable to open 


sch wls he cause of 


and maintain its 


fhiculties 


financial d 

This announcement was 
Frank W. Wright, 
Division of Elementary and Secondary 
Education and Normal Schools in the 
State Department of 

Mr. Wright 
case, that of the city of 
had conditions necessitated even a tem- 


made by 


director of the 


Education. 
said that in only one 
Lawrence, 


porary delay in school openings, but 
he added that Lawrence merely did so 
as a matter of economy and not be- 
cause the funds required were lacking 

“Of course, I do not know what 
conditions are in all of our 
Wright. 


“It may be that the local governments 


budget 
cities and towns,” said Mr. 


will encounter trouble before the year 
is out. But I do know that not a single 
one has been forced to curtail by im- 
In Lawrence it has 
been purely optional. Under our State 
law the municipalities are required to 
keep grades—the 
senior high school grades—open for a 
minimum of 


mediate necessity. 


their upper four 

180 days and the lower 
elementary grades for 160 days. 

“In many cities and towns it has 
been customary to exceed the mini- 
mum, and there is nothing to prevent 
local authorities cutting 


what on the length of the term as long 


down some- 
as they ‘comply with the law. But, ex- 
cept for the Lawrence case, there has 
been no disposition to do this.” 


Dedicate Marne 
Victory Monument 

PARIS.—The Marne 
Monument, first presented to France 
in May, 1921, “in return for the 
Statue of Liberty” and paid for by 
more than 4,000,000 school children in 
the United 
dimes, and quarters, was unveiled in 
September by United States Ambas- 
sador Walter Evans Edge. The 150- 
foot granite figure of France Defiant, 
shielding a wounded “ poilu,” stands 
on a hilltop at Meaux on the Marne, 
thirty miles from Paris. 


Victory 


States who gave nickels, 
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URGES ADVISER IN HIGH SCHOOL 





State Superintendent 


Recommends 


Guidance for 


Pupils in Study and Play 





DES MOINES, Ia.—As the high 
school supplements its classroom work 
with activities along s al and physi 


cal lines and provides the pupils with 


opportunities for wholesome participa- 


tion in games, publications, athletics, 
and other things, it secks to discover 
capabilities and to train f complete 
development of the pupils’ power le 
clares Miss Agnes Samuelso lowa 
superintendent of public imstructi 
“As the enrollment increases 1 th 
high school population changes,” shi 
says, “the value of these socializing 


activities becomes more and more ap- 
parent. So does the need for thei 
wise and sane directiot 


Here is the place where the direc 








Professor Plans 
“Depression College” 
In Southern City 


WASHINGTON, — Moved by the 
plight of unemployed teachers and 
students who are prevented from carry- 
their their 


ing on professions and 


studies by the economic situation, Dr. 
Poh Te 


of the Brookings Institution, 


Hill, Jr., formerly a fellow 
and pro- 
Springfield 


announced 


fessor of economics at 


College, Massachusetts, 
plans for forming a “depression col- 
lege,” designed to bring together im- 
pecunious students and unemployed 
professors 

Dr. Hill has leased several dwellings, 
two colonial manor houses, and the 
old town hall at Port Royal, Va., on 
the Rappahannock River, seventy miles 
from Washington, for the institution, 
and said he was prepared to start the 
project this fall, if it meets sufficient 
public response. 

“We plan a faculty of twenty ex- 
These teachers 
will be unpaid, but will receive 


perienced teachers. 
room 
and board, and 


tinuc 


opportunity to con- 


their own prcfessional studies 
in a congenial environment. Our under- 
graduate body probably will be limited 
to 100 students, and we plan to select 
only those who would normally enter 
their junior or senidr year this fall. 
The inclusive fee for each student will 
be $250, covering all 


as well as tuition.” 


living expenses 


r of physical training, the coach. the 


vocational counselor, the sponsor 
class events, the dear the 


the vice-principal have a large respon 


sibility, 


adviser, at 


Miss Samuelson contends. 
She points out that the importance 
! hav nie on the hich school 


an adviser to boys and girls has bees 


lacuity 


recognized both by the introduction 
protessional courses for deans in « 
leges and by the appointment « ad 
visers many of the larger high 


schools 


‘It has been said,” M 
stated, “that eirls are the 
woot of the 


Samuclson 
warp and 
if the high 
schools. If this is true, the adviser 


social texture 


of girls becomes the necessary weaver 
in the high school. Her value t 
school in 


the 


ac ademic, 


guidance along 
social, and vocational lines is immeas 


urable. 


“Along with her administrative and 
academic dutics, she is busy guiding 
the pupils in personal problems, super 
vising extra-curricular activities, and 
exerting leadership in the social life of 
the school. Is not that a big order 
Native 


training is also 


requiring big qualifications? 
ability is not enough 
required.” 


Miss Samuelson recognizes that it is 
unthinkable in these times of economic 
stress for any high school to add a 
trained adviser for boys and girls to 
its faculty personnel, much as that 
kind of needed. The job, 
she admits, is to reduce th 


service is 
cx nscs 
in keeping with the exigencies of the 
times. 


“But the problems of boy-girl re- 
lationship, for example, do not flu 
tuate with the market or shrink with 
our income,” she asserts. “ They loom 
What then can 
be done to tide over the emergency ? 
“The answer is 
Would it be advisable to appoint a 
teacher in the high school to do this 


pe rs nal 


just as large as ever 


another question 


advisement and to supervise 


That would de 


pend upon whether a teacher 


the social programs? 
as avail 
able who approached the qualifications 
required for such work and 
she could be 


whether 
relieved of enouch of 
the classroom load to give her time 


to do gg 


~) 


cr 
cr 
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Perkins Institution 
Starts Second Century 


WATERTOWN, Mass. — A_ new 
century was started when classes as- 
sembled at Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts School for the Blind 
this term. One hundred years ago 
Samuel Gridley Howe, with two 
assistants whom he had brought from 
Edinburgh and Paris, began the first 
instruction of the blind with six pupils 
in a room in his father’s house on 
Pearl Street, Boston. This year nearly 
three hundred children gathered at the 
stately plant in Watertown, and were 
met by seventy teachers under the 


direction of th fourth director, 
Gabriel Farrell, who is beginning the 
second year of his administration. 


During the century many changes 
have taken place in the methods of 
educating blind children, and in all of 
the advance Perkins Institution has 


been constantly in the foreground. 


Eastman’s Bequest 
To Rochester University 
ROCHESTER, N. Y.—An estate 
with a net value of $21,575,903.06 was 
left by George Eastman. The Uni- 
versity of Rochester, as_ residuary 
legatee, received $19,287,143.28. The 
second largest beneficiary, the Roch 
ester Dental 
$1,028,438.18. 


the estate is tax exempt by reason of 


Dispensary, receives 


Because a large part of 
being bequeathed to education and 
philanthropic institutions, the — state 
collects a tax of only $14,212.86 on the 


». 


net taxable estate of $585,521.60. 


Negro Leader Opposes 
Segregation in Schools 


WASHINGTON. 


systems for negroes and whites should 


Separate school 
be looked upon as an emergency meas- 
ure lasting only until the time when 
the American people realize the “per- 
nicious results of segregation of all 
kinds in a democracy committed to 
the principles of equality of op- 
portunity,” Dean D. O. Holmes, of the 
College of Education of Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., declared 
recently. “Negroes justly object to 
segregation for three reasons,” Dean 
Holmes explained. “First, segregation 
always implies inequality of status, and 
that one group is dangerous to the 
second, segregation 


other ; always 


means inferior accommodations for 
those segregated, and third, segrega- 
tion prevents the races from knowing 
each other through the usual means of 
communication. Those states of the 
Union in which, at the present time, 
the dominant social opinion considers 
the physical separation of the races 
necessary are the very ones that are 
the poorest and the least able to af- 
ford the luxury of the dual school 


system. 
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BETTER MEDICAL CARE 

IS ASKED FOR STUDENTS 

ALBANY, N. ¥ Many short 
comings and duplications in the present 
school health services of the state, in- 
cluding lack of proper control of com 
municable diseases and correction of 
physical defects; unco-ordinated med 
ical inspection, and spotty school nurs 
ing and dental hygiene service, wer 
recently brought to lheht by the New 
York State Health Commission. 

Under the chairmanship of Dr. Liv 
ingston Farrand, president of Cornell 
University, the commission, with the 
aid of over 100 experts in public 
health, carried on a two-year survey of 
the health resources of the state, and 
formulated a twenty-year program, 
which sets as its goal the annual sav- 
ing of 50,000 lives. 

It would be desirable, it is sug- 
gested, to have one thorough exam- 
ination before or upon entrance to 
school; another at the fourth grade, 
and another upon entrance to high 
school. The money now expended upon 
annual examinations would thus yield 
a larger return if expended for less 
frequent but more complete 2xamuina- 
tions 

\ new school health program for 
the next two decades is also proposed 
by the 
quate nursing service, more complete 


commission to include: ade- 


but less frequent physical examina- 
tions, facilities for correction of 
physical defects, better mental health 
supervision, competent health instruc- 
tion, adequate control of communicab): 


disease. 





This Lad Enters Harvard 
With Flying Colors 
PITTSFIELD, Mass. — Ed- 
ward S. Willis, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Grenville N. Willis, a gradu- 
Pittsfield 
unusual 


ate last February of 
High, has attained an 
honor. He enters Harvard Uni- 
versity after submitting one of the 
best examination 
handed to the committee on ad- 


papers ever 


missions. 

Willis ranked 100 per cent. in 
his English examination, a mark 
which Dean Henry Pennypacker 
has informed Principal Roy 
Strout is a record rarely achieved. 
Young Willis won 
erades in his Latin and French, 


honorable 


too. 

Willis has been an outstanding 
student, having won the Washing- 
ton-Franklin medal for excellence 
in American history. He was 
awarded a prize in gold last June 
on behalf of the 
Nations Association by Dr. Harry 
A. Garfield, president of Wil- 
liams, for an essay on the League. 


League of 














HOLDING STUDENTS 


Fewer Drop-Outs Seen in Pub- 
lic High Schools 


WASHINGTON America’s most 


fundamental and vital industry—that 
of education—with 1500,000  em- 
plovees carrying its daily results to 
11,000,000 people, finds itself in opera- 
tion 

Latest available statistics from the 


Federal Office of Education show that 


education is putting to work approx- 
imately 1,057,605 teachers in all types 
of scho 26,953 perintendents and 
business officers, 37,764 publi chool 
supervisors and _ principals, 238,306 
janitors, and about 50,000 bus drivers 
and approximatel 125,00) engineers, 
carpenters, plur bers, electric ans, 


health officials, et 

This year’s school family does not 
outnumber 1930's record-l 
one-fourth the nation’s total popula- 
tion, according to estimates Public 
attend- 
25 000.000, Col- 


elementary and high school 
ance will approximat 
lege and university registration is ex- 
pected to surpass a million full-time 
students and about one-quarter million 
part-time students. 

Public high school education should 
be more popular this year than ever 
before because of the scarcity of jobs, 
The holding power of the high school 
will be increased, and there will be 


fewer “drop-outs” in the freshman 
and sophomore years, it is predicted. 
Many graduates of the past few years, 
now unemployed, are expected to fall 
in line to take high school post-gradu- 
ate courses, provided free by many city 
school systems, and adult education at 
the high school level is exnected to 


show a sharp rise. 


Declares Colleges 
Are Too Practical 
NEW YORK.—Th: 


in need of 


nation stands 
college graduates with 
trained minds, who have been taught 
to think accurately and competently on 
many subjects, rather than sptcialized 
technicians, Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell, 
warden of St. Stephen’s College, An- 
nandale-on-Hudson, declares in his an- 
ual report. “The average young man 
goes to college with the expectation 
that the college will make him pri- 
marily a more effective producer or 
distributor of this world’s wealth. It 
is, we believe, foolish to deny this 
is true,” he states. Dr. Bell points 
out that it is impossible for students 
in a country college like St. Stephen's 
to devote any considerable portion of 
their time to earning a living. It is also 
a grave question whether the devotion 
of student time to remunerative em- 
ployment is helpful to serious con- 
centration upon intellectual tasks, he 
adds. 
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MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


Reduce Replacement Costs 


of Text Books 


by 


Protecting them with 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


which will double their lives and keep them 
clean, neat and sanitary 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 




















Sources of Funds 
For School Support 
WASHINGTON.—The support of 
h United 


urces, 


city public s¢ Is in the 

States is derived from ten s 
L. B. Herlihy, assistant 
the Federal Office 
From its latest study of the sources 
of nearly $1,750,000,000 


Statistician at 


Education states 


comprising 


revenue for the support of city schools, 


the statistical division finds that $&60,- 


954,061 is derived from general prop- 
erty taxes and city appropriations for 


maintenance, and $3,092,158 from Fed- 


eral appropriations for vocational 


education. Loans and schools bonds 


bring into the school treasuries the 


second largest item, namely $216,295,- 
245. Cities derive from the states the 
third largest 
A total of $178,624,510 


the states 


item of school revenue. 


comes from 
Taxation for debt 


Sservics 


contributes $91,926,959. Counties pro- 
$87,637,376, and all other local 


luition 


vide 
revenue $26,215,160 furnishes 
This is tuition 


without 


an additional sum 


paid by one divisi facilities 


for its own pupils to another school 


division where facilities are available. 


This amounts to $18,964,550. Sales of 


property amount to $4,205,326, while 
all other non-revenue 
$9,031,245. A 


come is 


receipts provide 
very large item of in- 
} 


found in balances from the 
previous school year in the cities. This 


amounts to $243,896,487. 


School Economy 
Suggested in Broadcast 
ALBANY, N. Y.-— Mark 
director of the state budget, speaking 
Over the radio in one of a series of 


(sraves, 


talks by members of the state admin- 


istration on ways and means of reduc- 
ing expenditures and taxation, said re- 
duction of state aid to local schools 


Would serve to for climination of 
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unnecessary local expenditures, and the plan contemplat . tuck 
would not necessarily be reflected in work within the new | ‘ ‘ 
increased local property taxes \t fiset the dee f le p 
present, said Mr. Graves, the state of tions available th h the tc 
New York expends nearly $102,000,000 ployment offices in Boston and Cam 
for aid to local education, whereas ten rid ge The pla epresents a new 
years ago the sum was only $37,000, development tudent employment at 
00, Of the expenditures made through Harvard. It was first formulated last 
the State Department of Education, spring, followir 1 report by the Har 
Mr. Graves pointed out, more than vard Student Counci which urged 
ninety per cent. goes for aid to local that the authoritn investigate thi 
education, intended to equalize educa- 1estion of employi ident waiter 
tional opportunities throughout _ th n the dining halls of the m house 
state and to equalize school taxes The new plan, while it d t pro 
among school districts vide for any change in the dining ha 
offers part-time employment yiciding 
Harvard Provides ee g! r —_ — on t | o 
- would be produced by replacing K 
Jobs for Students sonlineahia ; PE oe a 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. Professor graduates Among the new positions 
\. C. Hanford, dean of Harvard Col- which are offered are those olf as 
lege, has announced a new plan to sistants to the house masters, attend 
provide temporary employment for ants in the house library, attendants i 
Harvard undergraduates, whereby be the various museums and laboratort 
tween 200 and 3500 students are ex- the university, messengers in Uni 
pected to earn in the vicinity of $40,- versity Hall, and additional monitors 
000 through part-time work. In brief, in the classrooms. 
THE PERPLEXED LIBRARIAN 
who finds her book-fund reduced may stretch the buying power of her 
HOW? Write to the EDUCATIONAL BOOKHOUSE for 
Bargain List No. 10J and full information regarding our 
complete Library Service. Visiting librarians are invited 
to call and make themselves known. Over a million books 
in stock at reduced prices. 
105 Fifth Avenue 
BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 1%,""h Avene 
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NEW CHICAGO PLANS 


Pioneering in ‘Educational and 
Social Programs 


CHICAGO. 
serious financial 
which the public 
Chicago has resumed operation, Super- 
intendent Bogan, perhaps as a stimulus 
to teacher morale no less than as an 
effort in the direction of better serv- 
ice to the community and its children, 
is promoting two notable departures 


Notwithstanding the 
handicaps under 


school system of 


in his program, one educational and 
the other social. As the result of 
earlier experimental work, feur 
elementary schools have been organ- 
ized on the principles of self-discipline 
and project study. Experience has en- 
couraged the belief that by the new 
methods many defects of mass educa- 
tion will be remedied, and individual 
initiative and development stimulated. 

The social departure is still in its 
incipient stage, and awaits the findings 
of a group of educators and sociolo- 
gists that has been studying how to 
deal with behavior problems by pre- 
ventive rather than corrective methods. 
It is hoped that by early attention to 
symptoms of maladjustment discov- 
ered in pupil conduct it may be pos- 
sible to avert the development of 
problem-children by eliminating or 
mitigating environmental causes, or by 
supplying adequate counter-influences 
adapted to particular circumstances. 

Both efforts are said to be of a 
pioneering character in public school 
work, and they are inviting, therefore, 
wide attention among educators. 


Pittsburgh Church 
Plans School for Idle 
PITTSBURGH, Pa.— Designed to 
provide a suitable use for idle hours of 
high school graduates who have been 
unable to continue their academic 
training or obtain work, a free school 
is to be opened in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of Natrona. It is the 
idea of the pastor, the Rev. J. E. Lutz, 
who will be the instructor in mathe- 
matics. There will be two other mem- 
bers of the faculty, one teaching Eng- 
lish composition, and the other, Ger- 
man, all serving free. The school, to 
be known as the University of Profit- 
able Depression, is expected to have 
thirty-five students at the outset. 


Barter Permitted 
For Education 

HIGHLAND, Kan. — Owing to the 
scarcity of money Highland College 
has joined other higher institutions of 
learning in swapping education for 
what have you. A college announce- 
ment says there is no limit to what 
can be bartered for bed, board, tuition 
and, possibly, spending money. Any- 


thing of real worth that can be used 


959 


. 
XN 


by 


hardwar materi 


a college that needs lumber. bricks. 


| 
lal, grocery store 


necessities, dry goods, dishes, fur 


niture, books, will serve. 


as coleves 


Other Kan- 
accept live stock and 


‘ain in part payment of tuition fees 


Chicago Hires 500 Idle 
For School Traffic Jobs 


of 


CHICAGO.—More than 500 heads 


families receiving relief because 


they are unemployed, will become paid 


traffic officers in the vicinity of 
Chicago schools The men will have 
the same powers as_ regular traffic 


policemen, 
belts instead of full 
lar 


but will wear identifying 
uniforms. —_ 
yolicemen now n similar duty 


will 1 be assigned to beats or to track- 


ing 


criminals, 








Student Claims He Can 
Trisect Angle 
FORD CITY, Pa—A method 
of trisecting the angle—a 
lem which has engaged mathe- 
maticians for 2000 years is 
claimed by Ted Macknick, eigh- 


teen, Ford City High School 


Macknick, with ear’s instruc- 
tion in plane geometry and two 
years’ work in algebra, said he 
reached his solution after nin 
months’ work. 

Macknick said he believed his 
solution was simpler than that of 
the Very Rev. J. J. 
president of Duquesne University 
He plans 


Callahan, 


submit it to mathe- 
maticians for verification. 











LATTER HALF OF LIFE 
NEEDS FURTHER STUDY 


ITHACA, N. Y. Recent discoy- 
erics about “age and human ability” 
were reported to the Americau 
Psychological Association in the presi- 
dential address of Dr. Walter R. 
Miles, of Stanford and Yale Univer- 
sities. 

These findings were made in a study 
of the “scientifically neglected latter 
half of human life” at Stanford un- 
der Dr. Miles’ direction, with aid of 
the Carnegie 


York. 


The address was a call to psychol- 


Corporation of New 


ists to find the reasons and possible 
remedies for such things as the ten- 
dency of successful men to die sud- 
denly after retirement, to challenge 
the disinclination of industry to em- 
ploy men over forty as mere “calendar 
worship,” and to learn whether there 
is good reason for some institutions 
having retirement ages of only sixty, 
while others set the limit at nearly 
seventy. 

The peak of a I 
ities, Dr. Miles explained, 


vaseball player’s abil- 
probably 
lies in his legs. The time when the 
legs slow down determines when he is 
“through.” But a lawyer’s peak de- 
pends on abilities which carry further 
through life, and therefore his period 
of greater 
later. 


usefulness comes much 


These age differences are largely un- 
mapped, said the psychological presi- 
dent. If scientists will discover and 
chart them accurately they will be- 
come useful guides for the young in 


choosing occupations. 








aims to develop in the 


EMERSON College 


of Oratory 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It 


Whether as a creative thinker or an 


sessions. 


student a knowledge of his own powers in expression, 
interpreter. 
Catalogue and full information on application to 


Degrees granted. Summer 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 














THE ARLO BOOKS 


NTERPRETATION 
A CONFESSION FROM A TEACHER 


READING 


“Gentlemen: 


A few years ago, at my request, you sent me a sample copy of 
The book was indeed a splendid and interesting book. I 
feel now that it was wrong for me to ask your company for a sample 
as I knew the school in which I was teaching was unable to buy a 
Please pardon me for asking for the sample, 
which I will gladly pay for if you wish me to do so. 
I wronged your company in asking for a sample copy. 
me a statement of how much I owe,” 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass, 


ARLO. 


set of the books. 


st —_———$—<_—- —___—_—_——_ — 


EXPRESSION 








I feel that 
Please send 
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Paddle Their Own Canoe 
To Bucknell College 
LEWISBURG, Pa. While most 
of his classmates were coming back 
to Bucknell by motor car and train, J. 
Tracey Converse, of Binghamton, 
N. Y., paddled his own canoe down 
the Susquehanna River—a distance of 
1%§ miles. He was accompanied by 
Dr. Harry Drake, of Athens, Pa. The 
pair camped along the shore of the 
North Branch nights, and one day 
found a wind strong enough to propel 
them, so they rigged up a rain slicker 
as a sail. They paddled their way up- 
stream on the West Branch of the 
Susquehanna from Northumberland to 
Lewisburg. 


Gold Mine Jumps 
School Valuations 

BOISE, Id—The opening of a gold 
mine at Atlanta last winter by the St. 
Joseph Lead Company has increased 
the assessed valuation of schools of 
that district from $87,400 in 1931 to 
more than $200,000 for 1932. The en- 
rollment jumped from seven to sixty, 
according to Mrs. Myrtle R. Davis, 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. With the increased enrollment 
the school will conduct a two-year 
high school in addition to the grades. 
The mining company has been turning 
out between $2,000 and $5,000 daily, 


and employs over 1) men. 


Warns of Peril 

In Education Cuts 
ITHACA, N. Y¥.—Clyde R. Miller, 

of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 

versity, told the district meeting of the 

Americat College Publicity 


g Associa- 
ornell University that reduc- 


ti t | 

ing funds for education may add chaos 
to the depression. Really “hard-headed” 
business men, he said, instead of try- 
Ing luce ed tional taxes at this 
time, would safeguard their interests 
better by maintaining education to 
tra gerous irge groups of 


young persons now unemployed and 
dissatisfied. 


State Colleges Aid 
Virginia Treasury 

RICHMOND, Va.—lIn this period 
of lean revenues the treasury of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia is being 
helped materially by tuition and sim- 
ilar fees deposited by state-supported 
colleges to the credit of the state 
treasurer, it was announced at the cf- 
fice of John M. Purcell, state treas- 
urer. During September and October 
of last year a total of $1,166,000 be- 
came available to the treasury from 
this source. An amount equaling this 
total is expected during the same 
months this year. Early returns in 
September had already amounted to 
$200,000. 
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Ditto 


A colored man got his nerve to- 


gether and made a flight in an air- 
plane. As he climbed out of the seat 
on its return to the field, he turned to 
the pilot and said 

“Suh, Ah has to thank you fo’ both 
dem rides.” 

“What are you talking about?” 
asked the aviator. “You only had 
one.” 

“No, suh,” returned the passenger. 
“Ah had two—mah fust an’ mah last.” 


Speed 

Two Irishmen got a job to clean 
some lofty windows. Having no lad- 
der, however, that would reach the 
windows, they were puzzled how to 
get to them. 

“ Pat,” said Mike, “ get a plank, and 
put it through the window. Oi'll sit 
on the plank outside and you sit in 
side,” 

All went well until Mike cried out; 
“Oi let the window cloth fall.” 

“All right,” replied Pat. “ Stog 
where yez are,.and Oj'll get it.” 

Away went Pat downstairs. On 
reaching the street, he exclaimed: “ Be 
jabers, Mike, you're here first! Which 
way did you come?” 

ese «¢ 
Gravely 
“May I ask, Mr. Paderewski,” said 


a sweet young thing, “who is the 
composer of that selection you played 
last? It is indeed wonderful.” 

“Beethoven,” answered the pianist 

“Ah, yes,” she replied. “ Wonder- 
ful. Is he composing now?” 

‘No, madam,” reslied Paderewski 
gravely; “he is decomposin 

e* e 


“It Sho Is” 

\ colored maid answered an im- 
perative ring of the telephone. 

“Yas'm,” her mistress heard her say. 
And a second time: 

“Yas’m.” Then she added:— 

“It sho is,” and hung up. 

The telephone rang again immedi- 
ately and the girl made identically the 
same replies, then disconnected. 

“What kind of a conversation was 
that, Lucy?” she asked. “What did 
they want?” 

“Well, they asked if this was the 
Blank house, and I said yas’m, and 
then they asked if Mrs. Blank was 
home, and I told ‘em yas,” the girl 
“Then they said: ‘Long 
distance from Washington,’ and I said: 
‘It sho is.’” 


answered. 





Grins Between Grinds 





Complimenting a Bride 
“How do you like the soup, dear?” 
“Delicious! Did my little darling 
open the can all by herself?” 


ae 
Oh Yeah! 

This concerns a veteran teacher who 
went to heaven and knocked on the 
pearly gates. 

“Who are you?” demanded the gate- 
keeper. 

“I'm Miss Jones, of Jonesville,” she 
answered. “I've taught in the public 
schools in my community for fifty 
years. I've served the children, and 
through them served their parents, 
and through them served the state and 
nation. Now I’ve come for my re- 
ward.” 

“Well, come in,” he invited—rather 
coldly, she thought. 

jut inside, a_ reassuring = sight 
greeted her eyes. Lined up opposite 
the entrance were hundreds of citizens 
carrying flags, a band of 120 pieces, an 
impressive-looking reception commit- 
tee, frock-coated and silk-hatted: a 
guard of honor in resplendent uni 
forms, and a battery of cannon ready 
to fire off a salute. 

“Well, this is 


said to herself 


something like it,” she 


But the lady's happy anticipation was 
shortlived. While she was waiting, 
there came another knock at th 
portals; the gate was quickly opened, 


nd there stood her former super- 


ntendent { schools! Ignoring her 
mpletely, the gate-keep ushered 
Then the band played Hail, the 
Conquering Hero Comes”; the recep- 
committee doffed their silk hats 

the cannon boomed, and the flags 
waved. When it was all over and the 


street-sweepers came to gather up the 
ticker tape, the school teacher, who 
had been shunted into the back- 
ground, went indignantly up to the 
gate -keepe r. 

“So, that’s the reward I get for my 
fifty years of faithful service in my 
community!” she said. “Who is he 
that you should make such a fuss over 
him? He's only a superintendent of 
schools, and was only in our com- 
munity twelve years. Why, I never 
heard of such a thing!” 

The gate-keeper smiled tolerantly. 
“My dear teacher.” he said, “you 
must remember that heaven is filled 
with classroom teachers — but this is 
our first superintendent of schools!” 
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DIRECTORY OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES + 





WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 
F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent 
Teachers, Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in 
the Union and can certainly be of service to those 
who wish to teach and WHO ARE QUALIFIED 
TO DO GOOD WORK. 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
Send for Circulars 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St.; New York, 70 Fifth 
Ave.; Syracuse, N. Y., 139 Fage Ave.; Philadelphia, 
Walnut and Juniper Sts.: Birmingham, Ala., 1140 
So. 13th St.; Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St.; 
Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bldg. 


Send for circular and registration form free 














ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Correspondents: Hyde Building, Spokane, Wash. 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
40TH YEAR. — Many thousands have secured 
PROMOTION through the Albert Teachers Agency 
in Colleges and Universities, State Teachers’ Col- 
leges, Private Schools and Public Schools. Book- 


ro free. 


ITHACA TEACHERS AGENCY 
PERSONAL SERVICE 
ENROLL NOW — NO FEE 
SCHOOL AUTHORITIES No charge 
Reliable Service 


130 BLAIR STREET ITHACA, NEW YORK 














AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
19 West 44th Street, New York 


Recommends instructors, teachers, tutors and 
governesses for colleges, schools and families. 
Careful selection for individual needs. 
MISS AGNES HOOKER MISS NELLIE R. TALBOT 
Successors to Mrs, M. J. Young-Fulton 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Established 1889 
31 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
(Broadway at 16th Street) 
B. F. Mannion, Miss M. B. Gosman, Managers 
Telephone Algonquin 4-1756 
We have been supplying teachers to the Public 
and Private Schools for over forty years. We have 
no branches. All applications for membership and 
all requests for teachera receive the personal at- 
tention of the managers. Call, write, or telephone 
us for careful personal service. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 














THE GRACE M. ABBOTT TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


FORMERLY THE 
CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


TEACHERS WANTED. We solicit and serve 
the best. Service free to employers. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 


D. H. COOK, Gen. Mgr. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
8S branches 














THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Our methods conform to the highest standards 
of placement work 


49 PEARL ST., CLAPP BUILDING, 14 BEACON ST., 
HARTFORD, CONN. PORTLAND. MAINE BOSTON, MASS. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


This nationally known agency, founded in 1898, 
renders discriminating service to colleges, public 
schools, and private schools in all parts of the 
United States. 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agenctes. 














THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. Tel. Lat. 4756 
N. A. T. A. Member 


8 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Established 1885 


The TEACHERS EXCHANGE 
OF BOSTON 6 PARK ST. 


tecommends Teachers, Tutors and Schools. 














This space available for 
Teachers Agency Announcement 











WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 


6 Beacon St. . "1 . Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephones: Office and Residence 
PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 








Corn Will Heat 62 


on the cob, at $8 per ton. The court given in Horace Mann Auditorium by 


. house uses about thirty tons of coal Dr. Edward S. Evenden, of Columbia 
Schools in Nebraska . as Rieke “Wakgee!  Coliaie ae 
during the winter at an approximate niversity eachers ollege, wh 


SCHUYLER, Neb. — Part of Col- cost of $12 a ton. 


fax County’s surplus corn crop will 


“go up in smoke.” The commission- Teacher College Group 
ers have decided to heat the court- Elects Officers 
BRIDGEWATER, Mass.. — The setts State Teachers’ College Associa- 


house and sixty-two buildings under 


spoke on “Some Trends and Problems 
in the Education of Teachers.” Dr. 
Lawrence A. Averill, of Worcester, 
was elected president of the Massachu- 


their jurisdiction with corn next fifteenth annual conference of State tion at its annual meeting held in con- 
winter. They figure it will provide a Teachers Colleges came to a close at junction with the conference. Miss 


ready market for the farmers’ surplus Bridgewater with 


the completion of Emma Hunt of Framingham was 


crop and perhaps save the county work by the department meetings on elected vice-president; Harold L. Phil- 
some money at the same time. They curriculum construction. The con- lips, Salem, treasurer; and Miss Grace 
estimate they can purchase corn, still cluding address of the sessions was Fickett, Westfield, secretary 
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STATEMENT THE OWNER. 
SHIP, MAN MENT, ETC. 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 
Of Journal of Education, published 

twice a month at Boston, Mass., for 

October 1, 1932 
State of Massachusetts, County of 

Suffolk, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and 
for the state and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared Anson W. Belding, 
who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he 
is Business Manager of the Journal of 
Education, and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and bhe- 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc. of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
448, Postal Laws and Regulations, to 
wit :-— 

1. That the names and addresses 
of the publisher, editor, business man- 
ager, and managing editor are: 

Publisher—New England Publish- 
ing Company, 6 Park street, Boston. 

Editor—A. E. Winship, 46 Shepard 
street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Jusiness Manager—A. W. Belding, 
277 School street, Watertown, Mass. 

Managing Editor — Isobel R. Lay, 
60 Dartmouth street, Winter Hill, 
Mass. 

2. That the owners are:— 

New England Publishing Company. 
6 Park street, Boston; Anson W. 
Belding, 277 School street, Water- 
town, Mass.; A. E. Winship, 46 Shep- 
ard street, Cambridge, Mass.; Isobel 
R. Lay, 60 Dartmonth street, Winter 
Hill, Mass.; Mrs. Mary M. Belding, 
277 School street, Watertown, Mass.; 
Mrs. Abbie Meserve, 87 Linden street, 
Allston, Mass. 

Anson W. Belding, 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me 

this 16th day of September, 1932. 
ISOBEL R. LAY, 
Notary Public, 

(My commission expires October 13, 

1933.) 





Opposes Back-Tracking 

WASHINGTON.—“What we do in 
our public schools with our children 
de'ermines what our nations shall be,” 
recently declared Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
Secretary of the Department of In- 
terior. “In spite of temporary economic 
difficulties it is no time for back- 
tracking in education,” he continued. 
“It is more vital,” he said, “for us to 
have better education and more of it to 
protect us from our own ignorance and 
follies. Men are children but once, 
and during that period the grown-up 
can at least afford opportunity to the 
child.” 
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Flower-Bulbs 


Order Your Bulbs Direct from 
Holland’s Best Bulb Farm 




















Encouraged by numerous orders lately received from your 
country, we have decided to expand our business and maintain a 
permanent market for our world-famed collections of Dutch Flower 
Bulbs for home and garden. 

We are therefore making the following attractive offer of a new 
selection of varieties, made with special oo gs to suitability to 
your climatic conditions by professional — The collection will 
be found to be unique for its skilful com ation of rich colorings 
with delightful scents. 


By taking advantage of this supreme “HOLLANDIA” 
collection, you can make your home and garden a 
Flower-Paradise for $8.00 


In view of the large number of orders which come in daily, we 


advise you to order early. Please write your name and address 


clearly on every order. All correspondence, orders, etc., must be 
strictly addressed to: 


HARRY BRUHL, Managing Director of the 


Bulb-Nurseries “Hollandia” 


VOORHOUT by HILLEGOM - HOLLAND - EUROPE 


Our magnificent collection consists of :— 

6 dozens of Darwin Tulips, in 6 Fine Colors 
Cottage Tulips, in 4 Fine Colors 

“« “™ Lily Flowering Tulips 

« © Double 

“« “ Hyacinths for Pots, all colors bale 

“« © Hyacinths for Bedding, all| “°* 

colors \of colors 


your own 


" “ Crocus in various fine colors | can always 

“ _“ Snowdrops, the “Queen” of| 1. considered. 
Spring flowers 

. 2 Ixias in various fine colors 


Muscari (Grape Hyacinths) 
at “ Scillas, sweet little flowers 
‘ee “ Chionodoxas, sweet scerted 
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336 Flower-Bulbs 
14 “Olympiade Novelty 


Bulbs” FREE 
350 Flower-Bulbs DOUBLE THIS COLLECTION 
for $8.00 (700 Flower-Bulbs) for $14.00 


SMALL COLLECTION (200 Bulbs in above kinds) 
for only $5.00 


Prompt service; delivery never later than one weck before planting- 
time. Delivery FREE of charge at destination. A certificate of 
health is furnished with every order by the Phytopathological Ser- 
vice of Holland. All varieties are packed and labelled separately. 
Illustrated Cultural Directions in English, French, or German are 
sent free with orders. All orders must be accompanied by remit- 
tance for the full amount and should be addressed as above. Special 
terms for wholesale orders. 


OVER 60 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE OF BULB AND SEED GROWING 
AT YOUR SERVICE. 
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HOLLANDIA’S WORLD-FAMED 
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OUR WORLD TODAY 
_A Textbook in the New Geography 


BY 
De FOREST STULL ROY W. HATCH 


Teachers College, Columbia State Teachers College, Montclair. 
; University New Jersey 











Already Adopted by the State of Florida. 


Sets a new standard among geographies in pictures, 
maps, and activities. Twice as many pictures as the 
ordinary geography. 


OUR: WORLD 


TODAV. 
Ns LS 


DaNy, 


FITS 
EVERY 


vt 
SERIES 4 ive 
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A new geography of international understanding 
and co-operation. Sets a new pace in interest and 
in the practical value of the references. 


Written by two practical teachers who have had 
long experience in teaching children of the ages for 
which the book is intended. 








“Yer. 


ALLYN and BACON 


Boston New York Chicago 
Atlanta San Francisco Dallas 
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